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bioay - IN ITS RELATION TO 
AGRICULTURE. 

Our last number, in concluding our re-_ 

§ upon the subject of “ Science Applied to 

ure,’ we promised to continue the sub- 

‘upon Geology in its relations to Agricul- 

® Some knowledge of this science is of con- | 


able importance to the cultivator. The 
é t is, in fact, obliged to vary his modes of 
with the different strata and character of 
oil which he cultivates, and hence he often 
Ms from observation, without being aware 
i, what the science of Geology would teach. 
8 & science intimately connected with the 
modes of cultivating the soil, the drainage 


the mixture of earths and other agri- | 


improvements. 
der to understand the intimate connec- 
t exists between geology and agricul- 
i, We have only to consider that it is from 
tks which compose the crust of the earth 
) consideration of which constitutes the 
tor of geology—that the materials are de- 
i for growing the plants which it is the ob- 
of the farmer to cultivate. In point of 
it is evident, that the mineral kingdem ex- 
prior to the other kingdoms of nature, and 
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'the latter may be said to derive from it “thelr 
origin and means of subsistence. Without a 
mineral we could not have had a vegetable, and 
without a vegetable kingdom we could not have 
had an animal kingdom. The plant, viewed in 
| this light, may be regarded as the lowest grade 
| of organic life, in which the elementary matter 
‘supplied to it by minerals and the atmosphere 
| are wrought up into new forms, and made sub- 
| ject to new combinations. Says Prof. Nicols, 
| The rigid lines and angles of the crystal are 
| now moulded, as it were, into delicate tubes, 
* | and woven into complex tissues, and the mo- 
tionless permanence of the inanimate body gives 
| place to a wonderful series of rapidly varying 
| phases and evolutions of the living being. The 
plant, thus gifted with new and higher powers, 
is enabled to act on matter with special ener- 
| gies, and thus to supply animals and man with 
many substances useful for food and clothing, 
| which they could not themselves extract from 
the inorganic world.” Geology teaches us that 
the crust of the earth is not only the platform 
‘on which the whole of animated nature lives 
‘and moves, but from the crade materials of 
| which its surface was composed, when it emer- 
_ged from the primeval waters, have been elab- 
orated the substances by which all life is nour- 
ished and sustajned. 

That the subject may the more easily be un 
derstood, we will, in the first instance, advert to 
the manner in which soil must have been at first 
formed. It is obvious that, in early geological 
times, when the waters under which the sedi- 

‘mentary rocks have been formed, receded from 
them—or what is virtually the same thing, when 
they were heaved above the waters by some force 
acting from below—they must have presented 
an entirely naked surface. That surface must 
either have consisted of bare rock or loose grav- 
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el or sand, accumulated on the more horizontal 
strata of the aqueous deposits. For a length of 
time, of a longer or shorter duration—for geo- 
logical time must always be regarded as indefi- 
nite—no vegetation could exist, for there could 
be no suitable receptacle for it. After a while 
the action of the atmosphere, aided by the 
sun, rain and frost, would produce a disinte- 
grating effect, even on the hardest surfaces, and 
the surface would be rendered loose and friable. 
The loose and crumbling matter thus produced 
would be carried downward from the higher el- 
evations by currents of water, when, coming in 
contact with stones and gravel carried by the 
stream, it would be still farther broken down 
and divided, till it was at length deposited in 
hollows and levels, in the form of earth, clay, 
or mud. This deposit would consist of the in- 
gredients of the different rocks from which it 
was derived, of silicious matter, clay or lime, 
or a mixture of all these in various proportions 
as we now find it in the different quarters of the 
globe. Here then, we have what may be called 
@ soil, but it is exclusively of a mineral nature, 
no mixture of vegetable, much less of animal 
substance, being yet possible. 

It is evident then, that the first formed plants 
were of a low organization that derived all that 
was necessary for their growth from the disin- 
tegrated substance of the rocks and from the 
atmosphere. It is well known now, that a cer- 
tain class of plants grow readily in water, with- 
out the contact of any soil. It is also equally 
true that others are capable of living in air, and 
on it. Numerous varieties of these are to be 
seen in our gardens and green houses. 

The first organized forms of vegetable life 
were lichens, confrow and plants of the hum- 
blest growth, calculated to spring up and decay, 
thus transforming the substance of the rocks into 
vegetable matter and producing material suited 
to sustain other plants of a higher order in their 
class; these in turn decay, and their remains go 
to form the vegetable element, which sustain 
still higher orders, until a soil is formed suited 
to the present wants of animals and man. To 
aecomplish this thousands and tens of thou- 
gands of ages must have elapsed between the 
appearance of the species of plants character- 
istic of these early periods, and the period when 
the earth was suited for the dwelling place of 
man. 

Having thus adverted to the manner in which 
soil was first formed, and endeavored to ex- 
plain the manner in which it acquired its veg- 
etable ingredients, we proceed to the further 








consideration of its connection with the subja. 
cent rock-formations and the manner in which, 
as far as 1t is dependant on these, it has acquj- 
red the diversified forms and qualities it now 
presents. 

To enable those of our readers to whom geo} 
ogy may be new, to follow us with advantage 
in our subsequent remarks, we think it desirable 
to say a few words on the mode of formation 
and composition of rocks. This however we 
can here attempt only in a very general way; 
for matters of detail, reference must be made 
to works expressly devoted to geology. 

The crust of the earth, so often mentioned fp 
geological writings, is the rocky structure which 
forms its surface, and is continued downwards 
as far as the comparatively short distance we 
have been enabled to penetrate. It is compo- 
sed of two distinct series of rocks, different ip 
their origin, structure and external aspect; and 
it is from the different modifications these hays 
undergone, the fractures, abrasions and inup- 
dations to which they have been subjected, thas 
all the mineral materials are derived which are 
strewed in such a variety of ways, over the 
earth’s surface, and with which, in some form or 
other, the agriculturist has to deal. 

The waters of the ocean, at one time univer 
sal, were at a subsequent period contracted, on, 
in the langnage of Scripture, * gathered into 
one place,” by the appearance of a portion of 
land above the surface. Still the ocean was 
more generally diffused than at present, and 
covered most of those places which are dry land. 
The waters kept in violent and incessant agits- 
tion by the volcanic outbursts and general com- 
motion to which the crust of the globe was then 
subject, contained an immense quantity of min 
eral matter, derived from the breaking up snd 
mixing of the previous existing materials. This 
mineral matter was held suspended in the water, 
in the form of small particles, sand or mud, 
and when the waters become comparatively 
tranquil, it gradually fell to the bottom, and 
was deposited there in layers, just as the mud 
and sand is now seen in the lakes and rit 
ers of the present day. When the waters, char 
ged with certain substances, had thus deposited 
their contents, they would in the course of th 
changes which then proceeded on so vast asdlt 
become filled with matter of a different kind 
which might be deposited on the top of the for 
mer, and at that time forming the bottom. h 
this way was all that class of rocks f 
which compose the strata, or which form i# 
masses traversed lengthwise by parallel seam 
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these seams making, for the most part, some 
change in the character of the matter deposited. 
The rocks of this class being formed from 
water, are sometimes named aqueous; or as 
they are composed of sediment, sedimentary, or 
finally, stratified, from the seamed structure 
just referred to. It is obvious that if there ex- 
jsted the remains of plants, fishes or other an- 
jmals in the waters at the time the mineral wa- 
ter was deposited, these would be deposited at 
the same time, and remain embedded in the 
tock, secure from further change after it be- 
game consolidated. And this is the way in 
which the most interesting organic remains have 
been preserved to us. 

The rocks forming the other great class con- 
dist of mineral matter, which is supposed to 
have been once in a fluid state from the action 
of excessive heat. In this condition it has been 
forced upwards from below by volcanic agency, 
through openings previously existing, or which 
it made for itself by forcing a passage, and has 
partly over run the surface like molten lava, 
and partly been heaped up into conical masses 
or crested ridge-like elevations. In the process 
of cooling, the fused materials were separated 
‘from each other and became orystalized. These 
rocks, in reference to their origin are called ig- 
neous or volcanic, or in reference to their struc- 
tare, crystalised rocks. In the process of cool- 
ing, a certain class of them show a tendency to 
form columnar miasses, which, when in:lining 
0 a horizontal position resemble the steps of a 
stair, whence they are named trap rocks. 

Ifthe former class, the sedimentary rocks, 
had been the sole constituents of the earth’s 
érust it would have formed an almost uniform 
fat surface, varied only by the action of run- 
hing water, wrich too, would have then been 
very inconsiderable compared with what it is 
tow. It is the action of the igneous rocks that 
has produced that varied configuration of con- 
tour—that endless alternation of mountain and 
Valley, cragey steep and undalating upland, 

renders it, as a landscape, so agreeable 
tothe eye, and which so admirably fits it for 
the abode of man, as well as that of plants and 
‘simals which minister to his wants. Not only 
are these eruptive masses raised on high, form- 
the principal mountain summits in every 
sountry of the globe, but they have carried with 
) 80 far in their upward progress, the pre- 
Viously horizontal beds, which now lie at angles 
More or less inclined on their sides, gradua- 
ting the abruptness of their descent, and soft- 
ning their rugged out lines, as it were with a 





kind of undulating drapery drawn round their 
base. Thus disrupting the strata, displacing 
them in every possible way, heaving them up- 
wards and leaving them in all angles—it is by 


the ignious rocks that a large class of these 


phenomena have been produced which engage 
the attention of geologists. 

The origin and peculiar character of the prai- 
rie soil embracing a large portion of the great 
valley of the West is a subject of deep in- 
terest and may form the theme of a future ar- 
ticle. 
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SCHOOLS. 

We early pledged the Valley Farmer to the 
cause of education. While we encourage the 
culture of the soil we do not forget, but always 
urge the culture of mind. While we teach im- 
provement in fruit, stock, poultry, and farming 
generally, we would not forget, but ever press 
the improvement of the young scions of our 
own kind that are growing up in the homes of 
our numerous readers. Important as we re- 
gard agriculture it dwindles into insignificance, 
in our opinion, in comparison with human eul- 
ture. The best view of agriculture, as we take 
it, is the spirit of improvement that it inspires 
in the mind of those who engage in it. It is 
next to impossible for an agriculturist to im- 
prove in his vocation and not cultivate himself. 
If a man cultivates his farm, garden or stock 
upon the true principles of improvement, he 
cultivates himself. He brings his own powers 
of mind into obedience to the laws of improve- 
ment. Hence we believe that in advocating the 
cause of agriculture, horticulture, &c., we are 
most truly advocating the cause of human im- 
provement; we are laboring for the good of 
our country and race; are benefiting the mind 
and morals of the world; are awakening the 
very spirit by which society shall be made wiser 
and better. We teach the knowledge, the seci- 
ence of vegetable and animal growth ; the qual- 
ities and uses of the soil, climate, &c., which 
are the elements of many of the natural scien- 
ces, and which with grest force and use may be 
applied to human growth and the culture of the 
human mind. Hence we are in favor of schools 
and all the approved means of educating mind. 
Yea, we are the earnest advocate and friend of 
schools and teachers, instruction, books and 
papers, and every individual and associative 
effort to establish institutions of learning for | 
the young. We urge the subject of schools 
upon our readers at this time especially, be- 
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eause winter is approaching, which is the most 

‘fitting season for successful school operations | ket over a good road. Whoever made this'sug. 
among farmers and country mechanics. Where’ gestion has our most grateful thanks and is ¢p. 
‘school districts are already organized by law titled to the thanks of every rural resident. We 
Or individual effort, it is of vital importance will risk the assertion that he is a prosperods 
that schools be put into operation as early as farmer. Let every agricultural district profit 
possible; that good teachers be employed, good by the example. 

‘houses or rooms be built or secured, with com- | ote 
forts and conveniences such as every school | 


room needs ; good books secured and plenty of | Peeping ep ee sue Agricultural 


Ser tabetios ti ka, to one hares Ace] While our agricultural societies are generally 
. ey : ? 
ant and profitable tothem: Farmers must take | pals a a m sa igre * P y ee 2 
their schools in hand and consider them of! Venone. Coperteene 6, Sri AM ne nemyy Ae 
lhe ke much iciGbrtanee Wa thelr £ A al think the lists of many of these associations are 
u much impor s their farms. An ] E , i 
Hien once astablished, it should be the impera- | garcon bly of ay cather ng 3a <a ig a 
that in the t ti " 
tive business of the children, which the parents | pa prohe tie pt he ka. 
omit wes OP Sete haan he eens sean | materially to the interest and life of these fairs, 
’ b] > 


: and’ Indeed a fair could hardly be considered a fair 
attend cheerfully to all the lessons'and require- | yi j,ou: their presence and their iniuenee, and 


ments. 4 4 4 . 
t for every useful article of skill and industry ip 
Where schools are not established, ‘let there! ,, .:, department the most liberal wae £9 


be'efforts made at once to establish them. Let! 1, oa1d be awarded—but we think this is not al- 
neighbors join in their efforts, and though it be! ways done with the most perfect discrimination, 
uite expensive, let it be done rather than that | : : . es 

ie shitdven should have no siaeu: measia| For tnesepee ee eee ork Gaile, Saar 
} . | an lupmense cost 0 materi and lubor—of ques- 

~~ pie icedngdbormen sg be arty | tionable utility is awarded a premium of $25 or 
di cil Séhools de anne nitny’ “d Slondnt 7 $50, while a long catalogue of articles indispen- 
0 : Hie yberidente shia Hac siagee ah Sa < | sable in every household are each awarded, com- 
pend wot’a 1itt8é all the idiprovembats in ‘ mt paratively, insignificant premiums. But more 
Latincse, Wslbktin ntti” edie de:“wbveenmiedt 4 particularly under the head of farm products, 
; ? 2 » {Nd | the best managed or improved farm, there isstill 











‘society generally. * | room for greater improvements in the scale of 
a > premiums, 
GOOD ROADS. We are led to these remarks in looking over 


No'‘country can be thoroughly’ prosperous | +), premium lists contained in an old volume 
without good roads. What a change has been! .¢ the transactions of the Bath and West of 
wrought in our country since the introduction England Society for the Encouragement of 4g- 
tha a — cea oa Be at many | riculture, Manufactures, Arts and Commerc 
| pele . ee HB idee i b, € people do not These lists contain the awards of Premiums and 
reap the benefit directly of either of these, and| po ities from the years 1775.to 1798, Some 

: ‘ 9 : 
ode ve aud sad mi xesping them | of these are truly novel and interesting in their 
i oe 2 hey peal gage er Our agricultu- character, while others, notwithstanding made 
ral societies generally have offered liberal pre- at so early a period, may suggest important im- 
os . : ? 

ae oe rang le at ; Deenes Ut tanaetey, provements to some of the societies of the pret 
the beneficial effects of which are seen and felt ent day. We copy by way of specimens, from 
everywhere. But the most sensible proposition nn eumaatia: te hg ih ites : : 
that we have seen from any association, is from in Mieenl Theale tan aoatin s ain with 

the DeKalb Oo. Indiana, Agricultural Society ie leek . i zs 
“in which it offers premiums forthe Ist, 2nd and| to Win. Va * tee sowing 30 acres of 

8rd best worked road districts. This is worthy Wheat, Barley, Peas and Beans with 

Of imitation all over the country. ‘Every agri- Mr. Smith’s new Drilling Machine in 42%. 
a os (ty. Smee Rieger -B ntegmnraeatonn | To Thpmge Usook, Req., for rearing & 

the best worked roads and it will be found that pomber of calves without milk  - 6 
“no investment will return @ tithe of the general | 'To John Billingrley, Esq., for having the 
“benefits compared with this. best and cleanest crops of corn (small 
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servants of R, P. Anderson, Esq., 
for drilling and horse-hoecing - 


to 


To Mr. Powell, of Samley, for construc- 
_,, ting a good reservoir for his drain- 
my 4 


fo Mrs Charles Fitchew for acrop of fine 

_ turnip rooted cabbage, with an ac- 

' count of raising the same - - 

To Wm. Dyke, Esq., for loughing 800 
acres with Double Plough - - 

To Joseph Migbill, Esq., for an experi- 

_ mental account of a flock of South 
Down Sheep - Rts Re 

To servants of same gentleman for aeing 
meritoriously the Drill-Plough an 

» Morse Hoe  -  - .* . 

To Dr. Fothergill, for an wasful essay On 
the pernicious effects of Spirituous 
Liquors, calculated for dispersing 
among the luboring classes of the 
community, plate - - 

To E. Sanders, of West Lavington, for 
reaping in a handsome manner 6 |-2 
acres of wheat - - 

To John Knight, servant to Wm. Dyke, 
Esq., of Syrencourt, for drilling in 
a workmanlike manner in his first 
year of trial, 200 acres of wheat - 

To the Rev. Thomas Brougton for an ez- 
perimental crop of potatoes, plant- 
‘ed in various ways, with an account 
of the same; plate, value,- - - 

To John Hoskins, laborer, for commu- 
nicating useful hints, on his own ex- 


grain).and.his farm in best order £10 10 


£3 3s. 


£5 5s 


£5 5s 
£6 68 


10 108 


£A 4s. 


£2 28 


£5 5s 


perience for preserving orchard crops £3 38 


fo Mr. Exter of the county of Devon, 
for his important experiments in drill 
husbandry and an account of the 
same - - - - - £ 
ToHannah Curtis, of Milburnport—a 
poor blind woman, for excellence in 
spinning flax = - - - - 
To Mary Hawkins, of Dundry, Summer- 
set, for 49 years faithful servitude 
in the same place  - - - 
To another for useful service in a farm 
house 45 years - - - 
To John Bartlett of Woodborough, Wilts 
for faithful service in one family 65 
a Se. Ue Ue - 
To William Duke, Eq. for the first 
prize at the trialof Ploughs - - 
To his Ploughman - Pe n/tt,® 
To James Biggs, for burning 160 bush- 
els of ashes from fern and weeds 
oly - - - oy oy 
To Rev. Mr. Swayne for his elegant spe- 
cimens of grasses and collection of 
grass seed, a present of plate, 
Value -  gitegt - . 
To the Right Hon. the Earl of Pembroke 
for ploughing near 500 acres (the 
whole of his arable land) with the 
Norfolk Plough. and a pair of hor- 
88, without a driver; a piece of or- 


_ Mamental plate, value - - - 
y Jones for reaping 5 acres of 
. wheat * - a P 


10 10s 


£2 2s 


£3 38 
£3 3s 
£3 38 
£6 6s 
£1 ls 


£3 3s 


£10 10s 


£5 5s 
£2 2s 





To Mr. T. Morse, of Newent, for raising 
upwards of 600 Orab Stocks for 
grafting, from One year’s sowing ; 

ate - - - - - 

illiam Philpot, labourer, for 14 
children born in wedlock, and bring- 
ing up 7 without parochial assis- 


tance - - - - - 
To R. Hurdle, laborer, aged 83, for 9 

children, born and brought up as 

aforesaid - - - - £2 2s 


The list enumerates a large number of premi- 
ums similar to the two last, and also for faith- 
ful servitude, varying in periods of from 11 to 
52 years. 

Some of the points worthy of special atten- 
tion we have put in stalies. 

The whole transactions indicate a degree of 
improvement even at that early day far in ad- 
vance of us at the present time; they also show 
the great interest taken in agricultural improve- 
ment by the noblemen and clergy, worthy of im- 
itation by men of the greatest influence in our 
country. 


£5 58 
To 


£3 3e 
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Do Potatoes Mix in the Hill? 

In the Valley Farmer for June we gave our 
views in full on .his question, based upon phys- 
iological laws and reason, yet we failed to con- 
vince some, as will be seen by our August num- 
ber, that potatoes would not mix. The follow- 
ing communication on the subject we find in the 
Country Gentleman, by E. ©. Goodrich. The 
writer has probably produced more new varie- 
ties of potatoes from the seed, and experimen- 
ted with a greater number of kinds together 
than any other man in the United States, if not 
in the world, and ‘yet from all his experience 
in planting different varieties has yet detected 
no mixing in the hill. We publish the article 
for the benefit of the still unbelieving. 


I. Physiological Reasons. 


All the various sorts of potatoes cultivated 
in this country are, so far as I can judge, not 
only of one genus, but also of one species, ac- 
cording to botanical classification. Under this 
one species, however, are included almost num- 
berless varieties. Among the many thousand 
that have grown up under my experiments in 
the last few years, I have seldom seen two 
whose vine and tuber looked exactly alike, or 
if they did, they would vary in color of blos- 
som or position in the soil. In 1851 I sowed 
the seed of one ball alone, and got 1; varieties 
of which no two were alike, though most of 
them had a family likeness. The same year I 
got nine varieties from another ball, produced 

y a different variety from the foregoing. 
Among these nine, no two were quite alike, 
though, as before, bearing a family resemblance. 
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Among toes, if anywhere, we might sup- 
mixing a8 that now contemplated 
bt oceur. 
- The o tet of Nye oon on bn lant 
ated by those of a different variety, is 
tae on the seul, In 1844, 1 crossed a seven- 
ear pumpkin’s staminate flower with the pistil- 
fate one of a green fleshed melon. The result, 
as a fruit, was still a seven year pumpkin, al- 
though the seed was changed, and the next year 
it produced that excellent variety since called 
the Honey Squash. Other flowers on this vine 
not so crossed, produced the ordinory seven- 
year pumpkin fruit. 

2. A Damson plum may be grafted with a 
fine variety of plums, and the fruit will corres- 

to the new or grafted sort, but the roots 
of that tree, though fed with nutriment from 
the Jeaf of the superior sort, will yet throw up 
Damson sprouts, showing that the root is un- 
changeably Damson. 

3. Now plant a Carter and Kidney potato in 
the same bill; each tuber will throw up a top 
of ite own kind. The blossoms may produce 
cross impregnations, and the balls so produced 
may yield new varieties, showing a cross be- 
tween the two sorts, but the roots of each plant 
and the tubers produced upon them, will be true 
to their own sort. The tubers of perennial 
plants, like the roots of perennial trees, are 
not seeds nor anything else indicating a new 
sort. 

4. Nor can mere juxta-position produce such 
across. Ifthe same large apple- tree, grafted 
with fifty varieties of apples, will yet produce 
fifty sorts of apples, though drawing its nutri- 
ment from the same soil and through one body, 
and presume these fifty sorts growing side b 
side, and with branches intertwined, throug 
any number of years, then surely two different 
trees, growing side by side, will produce regu- 
larly each its own kind of fruit. 

5. Now a potato planted in the spring is like 
the piece of a root of the tree, or like a graft— 
it has the elements of sort in itself unchangea- 
bly. If it were not so, we should have no secu- 
rity tor the permanence of quality in any fruit, 
tuber or blossom. Every new seedling plant, 
in its very origin, or at least in that and the cir- 
cumstance of its culture for the first few years, 
acquires a stereotyped character which it never 
loses while remaining in that soil and climate, 
nor will its essential and specific qualities be 


lost even when removed to another soil and 
climate. 
If. Reasons from Experience. 


1. Ihave been raising seedling potatoes by 
the thousand veal the last eight years. Man 
of them in favorable years, as 1852 and 1855, 
) hnempiry balls the year of their organization. 

of these sorts have been cultivated side 
by side, and sometimes in the same hill, for 
four or five years, i. e., unti! I could judge of 
value. Yet I have never found a sort that 
varied in its practical characteristics, such as 
oe of leaf and vine, color of leaf and flower 
color both external and internal, of tuber 
the first year. It is only im shape of tu- 

that I have found them to vary. 


2. I have numerous sorts that have 
eross-impregnated. Thus in 1851, Lhad a cross 
between a seedling of 1849, called the Empire 
State, and the New Jersey Black Yam. The re. 
sult was that variety since given out under the 
name of Black Diamond. So also in 1852,4 
had a eross between the Early Mountain June 
and a blue variety, which resulted in the sort 
named the Mountain June Pink-eye. But in 
neither ease did the varieties bearing the balls, 
i. e., the Empire State and the Early Mountaip 
June, show any change in their tubers. 
3. Variety in soil, culture and season, one or 
all, may make cig ehanges in the flesh, de 
ree of color, both externa! and internal, and 
in the smoothness of the skin, but these chan- 
ges are not essential or permanent. Thus both 
the Summer and the Winter Pink eye will often 


amount of purple stripes on the tubers, nay, 
the tubers of the same hill wil) differ from each 
other. So the Western Red varies in depth of 
color with soil and season. 

4, Some varieties are never fixed in color. | 
imported a variety from South Ameriea, in 1851, 
which was almost uniformly white, though the 
same hill would occasionally show one tuber 
with a bright purple stripe, or even small speck. 
I frequently find this same feature of varying 
color among my new seedlings, both externally 
and internally. 

From all these considerations, both of philos- 
opby and fact, I am constrained to conclude 
that the color or other sensible qualities of the 
potato, are incapable of change by being plan 
ted together, and hence that facts that seem to 
favor such a conclusion have not been accurate 
ly examined. C. E. Goopnics. 

herders 

NEW AND CHEAP DRAIN TILE. 

Drain tile have heretofore been made of clay 
and burnt like brick. Recently a new kind of 
tile has been introduced that we think will prove 
equally good in many sections of the country, 
and can be made at considerably less cost— 
They are made of cement, (water lime) and sand 
—one part of the former to two of the latter, a 
for any other purpose. They were first intro- 
duced by Mr. Clark Alvord, of Syracuse, New 
York, who has invented and patented machine 
ry for moulding them, with a sufficient number 
of holes in the sides of the pipes to admit the 
water. The peculiarity of the invention is ip 
making the holes largest on the inside so that 
it is impossible for the earth to fill and choke 
them. In most parts of New York cement is 
sold at retail from $1 25 to $1 50 per barrdl, 
which, with the sand that is used and the saving 
of the expense of burning the tile makes a cheap- 
er tile than those made of clay. In the West 
cement is retailed at one dollar per barrel high 
er, although the cost of making it is less thas 





in New York. Competition should bring the price 
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article down at least to the New York. ly.trained to the best use of all their powers. 


standard. | Not alittle depends on a good education. Itis 
We saw 4 quantity of these tile made by Mr. ' a full half and we think more than half. Un- 
A., in Syracuse; they appeared very perfect educated strength is generally but barbarian 
and every way adapted to the use intended. | rudeness. It is coarse grained and vulgar, and 
pCa often wastes itself unwisely. It knows not how 

to use itself well. It judges not wisely of ends 

FARMERS’ CHILDREN. or means. It often misnames evil, good, and 

It is a well known fact that in the older States counts rudeness chivalrous greatness. Mind 
where farmers are pretty well-to-do in the must be well educated before it is available 
world, and the means of education arcat hand, for the best uses of life. Jt cannot either plan 
their children are among the most high-minded | or execute well till its powers are well taught 
and efficient members of the community. They by the magic power of education. Farmers 
qe teachers, professional men, merchants, me- | then must see to it that they do their best to ed- 
chanics, agriculturists, and women of the best ucate their children, to elevate their aims, to 
q@ergy and spirit. They fill the best places in | chasten and correct their tastes, to keep pure 
ioclety. They are the bone and sinew and a | their hearts, to inspire their minds with good 


. . . * | 
good share of tho brain in this progressive age. resolves and high hopes, and to teach their 


Facts bear us out in this strong assertion.— | hands to obey their wills. They should see to 
Now we ask, why is it so? We answer, first, jt that books, schools, papers, information, 
because the farm is the best place to rear chil- | good companions be kept about them, that means 
dren, to give them health, strength, indepen- | of culture be placed within their reach and that 
dence of character, energy and industry, on’ they be encouraged to make usv of them. Let the 
which chiefly depend their future career. It! farmer awaken in the minds of all his children, 
isthe best place to lay the foundations of als deep, insatiable desire for improvement. Let 
good constitution and character. him be alive to their educational interests, talk 
These are two indispensable requisites of emi- | of schools, improvements, books, learning, cul- 
nent success and usefulness. No man isa man, | ture, approvingly. Let him not sneer at edu- 
& complete man, as he ought to be, without | cation, scoff at books, ridicule high learning, or 
both. Give him the best mind, and the best| laugh about cultivated taste, or scholastic at- 
ailture of the times, with a poor physical con-|tainments. Everything good has its counter- 
stitution and he can use it with but poor sue- | feite. So has education. Let not the farmer 
oes, The body is the hand with which the in-| sour the minds of his sons and daughters 
struments of the mind are used. If that hand | against the benefits of education by his jeers at 
is palsied or any way weakened it will use the | some pretending counterfeit. Much depends on 
mental aparatus with weakness and inefficiency. | parental influence, very much. If the farmers 
There must be a good body to support and use| of the West, of these new, but nobly promising 
8 good mind. States, would have their children stand in the 
80, on the other hand, give him a good body | front ranks of society, in the next generation, 
with a weak mind, and that but poorly cultiva- | let them awaken them to the advantages of good 
ted, and he will make but a poor show in life. | culture, knowledge and every possible improve- 

All he does will be characterized by weakness | ment of mind and heart. - 
and rudeness. There must be a good mind to 
we efficiently a good body. Soundness and 
strength must pervade the whole man or wo-| Agriculture is a profession. All other profes- 
man. This soundness we believe can be given| sions such as Law, Medicine, Theology, &c., 
to children best who are reared on the farm.—| have schools and colleges for the purpose of 
If they are well endowed, if they inherit from| educating those who are to follow them, to: do 
their ancestors soundness of body and mind, | so with credit to themselves and the profession. 
and are well reared to industrious, thoughtful | But agriculture which calls to its aid more sci- 
and moral habits and are well educated, they | ences than any other protession has no schools 
Will rise in the might of their energies and cut| or colleges, and the public generally think none 
nobly their way through life; they will act a| are required. This is a great error, and steps 
part among their fellows. But to insure| are now being taken to establish institutions for 
this, they must be well educated. They must| the education of the farmer. That they will 
be made of the right stuff, and then right- | be productive of great benefit no one can doubt. 
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Comrorr is the first thing to be considered by | as. 
the farmer, elegance the second—unless his 
means are adequate to both; in which case we 
propose not to excuse the plain log cabin for 
the family, and the meaner log barn for the 
dependent brutes, while thousands are expended 
for the acquisition of new and unneeded lands. 


MODEL BARN FOR . A STOCK FARM. 





as much good food as comfort requires, and 
ample protection from the storms of winter, 
ought to be indicted for inhumanity, and de- 
prived of all he holds. Not only so, but be is 
guilty of bad economy, which, in the minds of 
some, may be a more heinous sin. 

Troe, a barn after the above model, with 
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The well-cultivated farm, with growing or 
well stored crops—the neatly finished cottage, 
with numbers of convenient out-houses, all in 
good repair, and the large and well-filled barn, 
surrounded by clean and neat looking sheds, 
present, in the tout ensemble, the pleasantest 
picture in the world of combined nature and art. 

But, of the dwelling proper, we propose noth- 
ing just now ; our object, this time, is to put in 
& plea for the brute. Accordingly, we furnish 
our readers with an engraving of a model barn, 
especially adapted to a stock raising farm, It 
is supposed to front to the south, and with its 
arrangement of sheds, surrounding it on all 
sides but one, makes one feel comfortable as 
he looks at it, and is suggestive, by contrast, 
of the following lines by Thompson: 


In awful : gane 
The cattle stand, on the scow ing heavens 
Cast a . oring eye—-by man forsook, 
Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast, 


‘Now we hold that a man has no right to keep 
more stock than he can comfortably provide 
for ; and that this provision includes shelter, as 
well as food. Yes, we go further, and declare, 
Without fear of being thought unreasonable or 
unechristian, that he who gathers about him 
more stock than he can well supply with 





roomy bays, and stalls contiguous, with sepa- 
rate apartments fur implements, such as plows, 
harrows, planters, cultivators, harvesters, corn 
and cob mill, &c., with spare rooms, also for 
the sick—a thing quite as important, propor- 
tionally, as that we have them for ourselves— 
and, withal, surrounded by sheds provided with 
mangers, and with “ lofts”? for fodder, cannot 
be built without much labor and a considerable 
sum of money; still, if the farmer will wisely 
plan the operations of the year, economize time 
and retreuch all unnecessary expenditures, there 


surround himself with these convenient essentials 
and feel that he has made so much clear gain. 
Let those of our readers, thea, who are not thus 
provided, resolve to begin the work of prepara 
tion at once; and if any are too poor to copy the 
elegant plan we have furnished, let them atleast 
throw up plain, simple sheds, so that, 

When winter comes to rule the conquered year, 
their sleep at night be not disturbed by troub 
ling thoughts, 

“0” the ourie cattle, 
Or freezing sheep, wha bide the brattle 


0’ winter war, 3 
And through the drift, deep-lairing sprattle.” ; 





[ Wisconsin Farmer, 








is not one in ten, who could not, in two years, . 
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The Money Panic---A Word to Farmers. 


‘There are are times which try men’s soul’s, 
but these are the times which try their pockets. 
Purses as well as souls no doubt have need of 
trials and times of reckoning. Everything must 
come into judgment—be tried to test its value, 
tried.as ina furnace of fire. There is a uni- 
versal law of retribution which reaches every- 
thing. Nothing can escape it. It applies to 
individuals, societies, communities, nations ; to 
religions, morals, domestic life ; to health, bus- 
iness, pleasure; to everything in which men 
engage, or to which they apply their energies. 
Kothing escapes the vigilance of this law. Evo- 
ry human action in some way is amenable to 
it. Every interest of society, every calling, 
trade, vocation, every department of human en- 
endeavor, whether it be literary, agricultural, 
mechanical or commercial, is answerable to it. 
To avoid it is impossible, because it is a law of 
Providence, sure as the Divine counsels, pene- 
trating as the gaze of the Infinite eye, true as 
the scales of eternal justice, and useful as any 
perfect and universal law can be. 


At this particular time men’s pockets are call- 
ed to the judgment of the law; not that the 
law has not been all the time operative upon 
them, but that a series of circumstances has 
put off the visible action of this law till a crisis 
is teached when violent retribution must be the 
result. 

This financial judgment is the necessary re- 
tult of the financial or speculating fever which 
has raged so violently in every part of our coun- 
try for the last few years. Men have * made 
haste to be rich,”? and in doing so they have 
always stumbled and always will, And stumb- 
ling, greut is their fall. By making haste to be 
tich, we mean, have sought riches as the great- 
@t good, as an end of life and not a means of 
living, and have sought it in illegitimate ways. 
There has been a general scramble for wealth, 
ts though it was the pearl without a price.— 
Fair and unfair means have been used for its 
attainment. Wealth has been the world’s great 
prize, and mighty has been the race to secure 
it, And there has been much fast running, fast 
gaining, fast risking, fast winning, fast spend- 
ingand fast living. So far as money and its 
attainments are concerned we have had fast 
time, Young America has had on his high 
heels. Almost every body from the street sweep 
4 the minister of the gospel, has been more or 
leas under the spell of these fast times. The 
ordinary ways of accumulating needful wealth 








have been left by multitudes, for traffic in bonds, 
lots, lands, &c. The pursuits of industry have 
been neglected for rail roading, stock jobbing, 
merchandizing, speculating, banking, &c, Eve- 
ry man has tried his credit to the last for lots, 
lands, stocks, in hopes of great gain. Califor- 
nia gold, German gold, brought by emigrants, 
good harvests, foreign wars and famines have 
kept the bubble swelling, kept the money fever 
rising, till the present crisis is reached. It is 
natural, just, best that it should c.me. Men 
must have something to cool their heated de- 
sire for quick wealth and its display. They 
must be set back in their fast movements to a 
safe speed. They must learn that money to be 
useful must be earned ; that industry is the only 
true road to valuable estates ; that those who 
** make haste to be rich ”’ will soon find heavy 
bills making haste for them. There is a way 
to honest wealth, whoever walks therein will find 
peace with his money. Itis in the honest and in- 
dustrious pursuit of a useful yocaticn, accompa- 
nied with economy in the use of means and time. 
All other ways are violations of great social 
laws and will surely be followed by retributive 
justice. 

What lesson is the farmer to learn from the 
present financial crisis? Simply this and a 
great one it is, that he should steadily pursue 
his honorable vocation through all seasons of 
commercial prosperity and adversity, without 
allowing himself to be drawn away into any side 
speculations, into any other pursuit, into any 
risks in rail road stocks, town lots, or even real 
estate, investments beyond his means to pay 
down. It should teach him that his own busi- 
ness is surest, safest and best; that the world 
lives and must live by his industry, and that a 
sure reward will always repay him for his labor. 

When the farmer has money on hand to use 
some way, it is far safer to invest it in his own 
business ; in good stock, in improvements, in 
better culture, in home conveniences and com- 
forts, in agricultural books, in lands and labor 
in buying and feeding stock, and the many ways 
in which it may be safely invested in agricultu- 
ral pursuits. © It is well for every farmer to keep 
a little money on hand to meet emergencies and 
opportunities, 

At all events let the farmer’s chief investment 
be in his own business. Money at interest, 
money in bank, money in stocks, is seldom safe 
and generally somewhat troublesome. Land 
under culture will always pay a fair interest 
on investments made in it or upon it, Money 
panics and hard times will come every few 
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are, till the mass of the people learn wisdo,m 
and it is best they should. They are really 
necessary to restrain people, to check them in 
their headlong speculations, to teach them to 
seek wealth and all worldly good in proper 
ways and with proper motives. 

Although every good man regrets the causes 
and necessities of such times, if he is wise he 
cannot but see that it is best they should come. 
They are to the financial atmosphere what 
storms are to the atmosphere of the earth, real 
purifiers. Then it is wise patiently to bear the 
trials of the hour, und wait the better time to 
come. . 


— Om 


OHIO STATE FAIR. 


’ Jn our remarks on the Ohio State Fair, in our 
last number, we had not room to speak defi- 
nitely of some of the new things exhibited there, 
and as every year brings to light, among the 
hundreds of worthless inventions, many that 
sre of the greatest importance to the working 
public, which often fail in some degree to hen- 
fit mankind from a want of knowledge of their 
existence; it is some of these we deem it im- 
portant to mention, One of the greatest in- 
ventions for carriage smiths and blacksmiths in 
general, was a new machine, adapted to hand 
use or motive power, was 


Assorr’s Ursertina Macuing. 


It frequently occurs that from the shrinking 
of the wood, the tires of wheels become loose 
and require to be shortend. Formerly this was 
done by cutting and welding the tire anew. 
This machine is so arranged that by a single heat 
the tire can be reduced to the proper size with- 
out cutting, giving increased thickness to the 
weak places, and all done in a tenth of the time 
required by the old method. In addition to this 
it is equally useful for many other purposes, 
such as upsetting straight bars of iron of any 
form or size, or making heads to bolts of all 
sizes, in an exceedingly short time, giving in- 
greased strength to the head where it is most 
needed. These machines are made extremely 
strong, though they are not expensive. They 
were exhibited by A. McKinney, of Oberlin, 
Qhio. 

Vanvemarn’s Srir-rasrenina Fence. 
_ Every improvement that can be made in fen- 
Ging is of the greatest importance to the farm- 
@r, and more particularly to the prairie farmer. 
A number of portable fences have recently been 


ple, cheap and substantial as any we have seen, 
It is portable and self-sustaining, (without 
posts.) It is readily put up, requiring no keyg 
or other devices to hold it together. It was im 
vented in Western New York. 
Svoar Miis ann Evaroratine Pans. 

Asa large portion of the agricultural world 
have gone crazy after the new Sagar Cane, in- 
ventors have availed themselves of the fact and 
have supplied various forms of sugar mills and 
evaporating pans. The most complete aparatuy 
we have seen of this knd, is made and exhibited 
all in operation by Hedges, Free & Co., of Cin 
cinnati. These machines appear to be all thaj 
is required, and orders are received for great 
numbers of them. 


Grainp Sronegs. 


These are common things, hut some possess 
superior grit to others, and the great amount 
of manufacturing machinery now in operation 
require the best. Recent discoveries near Lake 
Huron, have brought to light a quarry which is 
said to be superior to any heretofore known 
The stone is quarried and brought to Cleveland 
and manufactnred into grind stones of all sizes, 
by J. B. Johnson. 

Corn Husxine Macuinzs. 

Several of these machines were on exhibition, 
some of which perform the work in a very ex 
peditious and perfect manner. But later im 
provements it is said, have been made, which 
will entirely abolish the old fashioned corm 
husking frolicks, one man doing the work of s 
dozen. 

Drain Tre Macuing. 

One of these machines was exhibited in ope 
ration, turning out the moulded tile in great 
perfection. These machines are destined @ 
add thousands to the present products of the 
land, and the sooner those who have heavy 
clay, or *‘ spouty” land become acquainted with 
them the better. 

Corn Harvester. 

We have seen several machines designed ® 
cut the corn in the field, but none that seemed 
to combine all the elements of success. Om 
was on exhibition here, but we think that, too, 
in practical operation will be found wanting 
But the thing will be done just as sure as whe! 
is now cut by machinery. 

Orecon Reaper. 

A new Reaper, all the way from Oregon Tem 

ritory. It isasimple arrangement, with som 





thvented and patented. This appears as sim- 





good points. It is propelled before the horse 
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-PALMA---CHRISTA. 
The cultivation of this plant is carried on to 
alimited extent in this country, but the uses 


rant extensive planting. M. Berris, a French 
chemist, asserts that this oil is applicable to 
many useful purposes to which it has not here- 
tofore been applied, He says: 

“ By distilling castor oil upon concentrated 
potash, the sebacic acid and caprylic alcohol 
are extracted as separate products, which may 
be turned to good account. The sebacic acid, 
having a high melting point, may be employed, 
instead of stearic acid, in the manufacture of 
gandles, and if it be mixed with stearic acid, 
the hardness and quality of the candles are 
greatly improved, and in appearance they re- 
wmble porcelain. It is possible to use capryl- 
i¢ alcohol in all the purposes to which ordinary 
aeohol is put, particularly in illumination, and 
in the composition of varnishes, and from its 
certain other compounds may be derived a re- 
markable odor, similar to those which are at 
present largely used in commerce.” 

These are important facts, particularly to 
some of our readers, as experience has settled 
the fact that notwithstanding the Palma-Chris- 
ta is a tropical plant it flourishes in our Wes- 
tern soil and yieldsa larger quantity of oil upon 
the northern limit of its growth, say in latitude 
4°, than in a more southern climate. 

Our manufacturers and chemists will do well 
to give the subject alluded to by M. Berris an 
investigation. 


~~ 


(For the Valley Farmer.] 


The Season in Kansas---The Prospect 
of Crops, 

“Messrs. Epitors :—I believe I have referred 
if'@ former communication to the unfavorable- 
tess of the former part of this season. 
~The winter was excessively cold and unusu- 
tilly long; this, added to the fact that stock 

a was very scarce, and barns or sheds of 
ay kind for housing stock almost entirely 
Wanting, was the occasion of the loss of a vast 
Dumber of cattle and horses. In this respect 

needs to be a radical reform. Stock must 

in order to live and live to any purpose, have 

lenty MR food, a good suppiy of water and be 

theltered from the pelting storms and merciless 
is of a Kansas winter. 

Winter wheat in the territory was almost an 
entire failure. This I attribute not only to the 

winter, but to the want of Seed Drills. I 








&m quite confident that grain put in a and 
covered with a drill is much more likely 


$0 stend the frost of winter than when we 
deast and but slightly covered with a har- 
tow.” But the people of the territory are not! 


yet prepared with seed drills, and many of them 
perhaps have yet to learn the great advan 

of such an instrument. But [I doubt not t 
time will come when it will be in general use, 
Mean whi'e I think the farmers of Kansas will 
do well to cover their wheat with a small plow 
which I have no doubt will answer as a tolera- 
ble substitute for the drill. The great desider- 
atum is to put it into the ground deep and sow 
it early that its roots may get large and well 
bedded in the earth before to the trying season 
of winter comes, 

The arly part of last spring, and indeed until 
late in the season the weather was very cold, 
80 cold as not to allow of planting corn so soon 
as is desirable. Indeed, much of it was planted 
very late; and then much of the first planting 
did not come, owing either to the cold weather 
or what is more probable, a deficiency in the 
seed. This required replanting. By this time 
the weather had become tolerably warm ; but 
just then, or very soon after, a very severe 
drouth set in. A burning sun scorched from 
day to day and from week to week, without 
clouds or rain to any extent, for some six or 
eight weeks, This made the prospect fora 
crop exceedingly gloomy for a time. It seemed 
as though nothing could come to maturity. 
The spring sowed wheat suffered very much, 
and was less, probably, than half a crop. But 
a merciful Providence at last sent us rain. It 
began to come in small showers in the latter 
se of July and increased in August, and hag 

een very timely and all sufficicnt for the sur- 
face of the earth, to this time. Vegetation 
revived very rapidly after the first coming of 
the rain. The corn, the greater part of which 
seeemed past recovery, was immediately resuse 
citated, and now bids fair to make a tolerable 
crop, ualess we have an early frost. The same 
is substantially true of beans, potatoes, pump- 
kins and vines generally. Before the rains t 
beans were very small and had nearly ceased 
to grow, but since then, they have grown jarge- 
ly so that the vines are even more than is desi- 
rable, but are pretty well filled with pods, which 
without an early frost will ripen and yield a 
good crop. The potatoes, not only stunted by 
the drouth but devoured by worms and bugs, 
seemed to be past all cure, but they too have 
sprung up and are growing finely, and afford 
us a good supply for the table. 

On the whole, if we are saved from an early 
frost, the prospect now is that we shall be 
blessed with a tolerable harvest. I mean a tol- 
erable harvest in proportion to the land culti- 
vated. Still the amount raised in the territory 
this season must be far short of the supply 
needed. Most of the last spring emigrants 
(who compose by far the larges part of our 
popaletion) were too late on the ground to be 
able to rase anything. They have done well, so 
far as I can judge, in preparing for the future, 
in building their houses, breaking the prairie, 
preparing to fence their land, and in procsting 
stock and hay to feed it on through the coming 
winter. Another years should the season be 
propitious, I think we may confidently hope 
that the operations of farming in Kansas will 
be greatly enlarged. 
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Another thing in to which the people 
of this territory ‘sel omy well this season, is 
the erection and putting in operation saw mills 
and other machinery so very to the 
comfort and success of the community. A few 
years more and we hope to be free from most 
of the disabilities and privations incident to all 
new countries, and from those too, which are 
peculiar to ourselves. 
Yours truly, 


Che Vegetable Garden. 


THE GARDEN, 

Many farmers have a place which they digni- 
fy by the name of garden, but at this season of 
the year they more resemble @ cane brake or 
wilderness. After the spring vegetables have 
matured *the ground is too often allowed to 
grow up to weeds so thick as to render it diffi- 
cult to get through them, True economy, to 
say nothing of good looks would dictate that all 
weeds in the garden be kept down and not al- 
lowed to go to seed and again be multiplied fif- 
ty or an hundred fold the next year, causing an 
immense amount of labor in future cultivation. 
Where weeds have been allowed to take posses- 
sion of the ground they should be cut up at 
once 
seeds for a future crop. No part of the farm 
affords a greater return for the labor bestowed 
than the garden and still no part of the farm is 
more neglected. No better time will present 
itself for clearing off the garden than the pres- 
ent. If deferred till spring a thousand other 
things of more pressing importance then re- 
quire tohe done. It isan excellent plan when 
the weeds are cleared off to haul out the ma- 
nure intended for the garden, spread it and turn 
it under with a good plow, preparatory for a 
second plowing in the spring. Late fall plow- 
ing exposes thousands of insects to the effects 
ofthe frost; which otherwise would prove very 
destructive to the spring crops. 
aiitetinenah-wnnee 
Golden Rules for Gardeners. 


Never work with bad tools, The difference 

ween the work done in 4 month would buy a 
set of new ones. 

Have a place for every tool, and never leave 

€ out of its place; or to go further, a * place 
for everything and everything in its place.” 
_,Never waste animal or vegetable refuse, The 
very soap suds from the laundry are rich ma- 


"Nev ww a bad variety of hing, if 
are Gr veriety of aay fling, I? yon 


J. G. 














It takes the same room, and wants 
same attention as a good one, 


The Povltrey Parr. 


GREAT FRENCH HENNERY. 

With care and good management no branch 
of domestic industry is more profitable than 
rearing poultry. Many persons have supposed 
that what is profitable on a small scale might 
be made still more so when carried on to a lar. 
ger extent, but repeated experiments in this and 
other countries have proved this to be a mis 
take. The secret of the matter is, that hens 
cannot thrive and lay without a considerable 
quantity of animal food. Where but a limited 
number of fowls are kept about the farm yard the 
natural supply of insects is sufficient to meet this 
demand, and ‘hence, when attempts have been 
made to extend the business beyond this source 
of supply they have not prospered. It will be 
seen from the following interesting account that 
Mons. de Sora, of France, has adopted a method 
that has proved completely successful by affor- 
ding an artificial supply of this essential portion 
of food. 

The French practical philosophers certainly 














d removed before they scatter their | 


know how to make the most of things. A Mons, 
|de Sora has recently discovered the secret of 
| making hens lay eggs every day in the year, by 
feeding them on Esiee esh. The fact that 
| hens do not lay eggs in winter as well as in sum+ 
'mer is well known and the simple reason ap- 
| pears to be that they do not get the supply of 
‘meat in winter which they readily obtain in the 
warm season by scratching the ground for 
| worms and insects. 
| M. de Sora was aware of all these facts, and 
| living at the time upon. an old dilapidated es- 
tate, a few miles from Paris, the acres having 
been bequeathed to him a few years previously 
| —he set himself earnestly at the task of com 
_stracting a. hennery, which should be produce 
tive twelve months in the year. He soon ascer 
tained that a certain quantity of raw mince 
meat given regularly, with the other feed, prd- 
duced the desired result, and commencing only 
| with some three hundred female fowls, he found 
‘that they averaged, the first year, some twen- 
ty five dozen eggs, each, in the three hundred 
and sixty five days, The past season he has 
= mona | thus far, about one hundred thousand 
hens and a fair, proportion of male birds, with 
a close approximation to the same results. Dur 
| ring the spring, summer and autumn, shey have 
the range of the estate, but always under suf 
veillance, Inthe winter their apartments ate 
kept at an agreeable temperature ; and altho 
they have mince meat rations the year ro 
yet the quantity is much increased during 00 
weather. They have free access to pure water, 
gravel and sand, and their combs are always 
‘red. To supply this great consumption of mest, 
M, de Sora oo availed himself of the constent 
supply of superannuated and damaged horses 
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‘which can always be gathered from the stables | and the heat is kept up with remarku - 
iof Poris and the suburbs. These useless ani- | formity to that Pin be the femle ‘ou ~ 
eu are taken to an abattoir, owned by M. de | ring the process of incubation, which is kuowa 
jora bimself, and there neatly and scientifical- to mark higher on the thermometer than at up 
‘Ty slanghtered. The blood is saved, clean and other perids. A serivs of shelves one above the 
gnmixed with offal. It is sold for purposes of other, form the nests, while blankets are spread 
the arts, at a remunerative price. The skin over tov eggs to exelud@ any acvidentui - bt 
goes to the tanner—the head, hoofs, shanks, | The hatcheu chicks ure removéa to we sides 
., to the glue maker and Prussian blue man- , each morning, und fresh eggs laid in to supp 
ufacturer ; the larger bones form a cheap sub- | the place of empty shelis. A coustuni Ht. J 
stitute for ivory with the button maker, while | sion of echickenc ure thus insured, and moreover 
rere of ee gree _ manu- the feathers are always free frow vermin, in- 
actured into ivory bluek, or used in the shape | dved a lo 
¢ bone dust, for ngriculcura purposes. owe | 868. fied 3% gam oe ip cetlntnda | 
é marrow is preserved ; and much of thefash-| M. de Sora p.rmits the ma ) 
fonable and highly perfumed lip salve and po- | mingle freely a all Fs mie the vee 
made, so much in vogue, was once closed with- | trial of all the various breeds hus cleured his 
in the leg bones of old horses. Uses are also establishment of every shunghai, cochin chind 
found for the entraile—and in fact no portion, or other outlandish Low! breeding only trom 
of the beast is wasted. | old fashioned barn yard yet sod the 
The flesh is carefully dissected off the frame of feminines of the sume species. He soneaap 
course, and being cut into suitable proportions | that the extra size of body anu eggs pertainin 
itis ran through a series of revolving knives, to those foreign breeds cun onl Tbe patel iy 
the apparatus being similer to a sausage ma | and sustained by extra food while ser penn 
ine On an immense scale, and is delivered in| raising the flesh 1s neither so ‘delicate. or s 
the shape of a homogeneous mass of mince meat, | as that of the native bird, ‘This theory is ood 
[5 seasoned, into casks, which are instant- | tical with the opinion of our own Prot Ma a, 
ly ed up and conveyed per Rail Road to the | of New Jersey, who has devoted much time ‘oh 
lantation of M, de Sora. | wtention to this subject. ‘he Professor hot 
e consumption of horses for this purpose, | ever permits incubation to proveed im th . 
by M. de Sora has been at the average rate of ral way, and strews the an of bis 1 - wn 
—m ~ Aptos day for the = yt months, | superphosphate of lime tor the girates of fix- 
rie economical and extensive are | ing t : incipi 
all hie arran a ater ry he is enabled to make | ca ow Mucipcincetst at in te Oe 
S profit on the cost of the animals by the sale| ‘he ma in thi ; 
the extraneous substances caiclntedised above, | D cone i oot — pe — — 
thus furnishing to himself the mince meat for | the very best fertilizer for man jones i a opr 
Jess than nothing delivered at his Hennery. | plunts, it is eagerly sought for F high 5 oe 
It has been ascertained that a slight addition | the market gardeners in the vieleter he p 7 
of salt and ground black pepper to the mass is! prietor estimates the yield thi cenassaiads 
Recheial tothe tow! 4 es the yield this year.at about 
cial to the fowls, yet M. de Sora does not! one hundred cords. He emplo | 
depend u on these condiments alone to prevent | hundred persons in different de lh eZ 
fermentation and putrefaction, but has his store | fourths of whom, however Ee i --serag ; The 
rooms 80 contrived as to be kept ata temperature | gales of eggs durin the ‘ t Ss <n wh 4 
just removed from the freezing point through all | aged about fort meer da eee BOS oe 
months of the year, so that the mince meat never I the rate of six p lows for a 2 = — ” 
: sour or offensive; the fowls eat it with! the actual sales up to $5,UUU in wean” ca 
‘svidity; they are ever in good condition, and | for every seven an 8 or $260 neD LTO 
u aie egg almost daily, in all weathers The expenses of Mo be benmsery “including 
seasons. " sn fe , 
’ ved a op Mee ee Feo buildings are! Pager digan a bth oder y g as 00D. eae 
3 around a quadrangle, enclosing about! jng a balance in his fav SIRE OU) ne “ 
acres, the court in the centre forming | Von tege bo Liaad Fs 
the gon oral f celine oc gy sani eee | Heron errno nih as Col. Fremont’s Mari- 
divided by fences of open pailing, so that only AR Se 
8 limited rtd of fowls are allowed to herd one 
and t i iffer- i 
vos rt Aone couche at wey. Aor re Let every farmer see to it that he has com- 
ing allowed tovexceed the duration of four years fortable quarters for his fowls the coming win- 
i, At the end of the fourth year they are| ter. If they are provided with these, and have 
-P in Mel ne gp Hen «A for eovmae thee! plenty of pure water, grain, vegetables and some 
<o-Paris. y grain, sent! meat, they will, for this care, furnish an abun- 
As one item. alone in this immense business it dance of eggs for the family. But if they are 
Fa"s mentioned that in the months of Septem- | exposed to the cold winds and storms, and com- 
, ber and November last M. de Sora sent | pelled to roost'in the trees, and are only half 


one thousand dozens of capons to the me- | fed, or not fed at all, don’t expect them to lay 
never allows a hen to set! ad for if you do you will be surely doomed to dis- 
The breeding rooms are warmed by steam | appointment. 





























Ohe Apiary. 


Profits of Bee Culture---M. Quimby’s 
Apiary. 

All who read the agricultural papers have 
seen some account of Mr. Quimby’s success in 
bee keeping. With him it was an early amuse- 
ment, and for the last twenty years or more he 
has made it almost an exclusive business. In 
his management he follows the natural instincts 
of the bee. He uses no patent non-swarming 
hives or fixtures that turn the bees from the di- 
rect course pointed out by nature. His atten- 
tion is mainly directed in giving strength to the 
colonies where strength is required and in pro- 
tecting them from their enemies, and in this, he 
thinks, consists the mysteries of bee-keeping.— 
Mr. Quimby is situated in the valley of the Mo- 
hawk, near St. Johnsville, Montgomery county, 
New York, whither he moved some years since 
on account of the fine bee pasture, chiefly white 
clover and Linden that this valley affords. As 

‘there is a limit to the natural suply of food he 
seldom keeps over one hundred stands of bees 
in any one place, and hence he is obliged to di- 
vide his operations between several locations, 
never nearer than two miles of each other.— 
These soveral establishments are each under the 
special charge of an individual and all subject 
to his own general supervision, 

In passing St. Johnsville on the New York 
Central Rail road we frequently stop and spend 
a day in viewing the interesting operations of 
these insect laborers. The quantity of honey 
gathered in a single season is governed much 
by the weather—a rather dry, warm season is 
more productive of honey than a cold wet one. 
The present season as we found on our last vis- 
it, has not been so favorable as that of 1856.— 
The long continued rains, accompanied with an 
unusual degree of cool, windy weather the past 
season, has given the bees less opportunity to 
work than in some former years. We also learn 
that in wet weather the plants are less produc- 
tive of honey than in dry weather. At our late 
visit the present season’s crop was not comple- 
ted, but it will probably fall considerably short 
Of last years operations. From seven apiaries 
in which Mr. Quimby is more or less interested 
he sold 9,500 lbs. of honey, and the entire quan- 
tity which he bought of his neighbors, who, un- 

’ Ger his influence have engaged in the business, 

nd adopted his plan, added to his own stock, 
amounted to 22,000 lbs. or eleven tons. The 











largest portion of this was clover honey which 
was readily sold inthe New York market as 
wholesale at 25 cents'a pound. The honey is 
all transported to market in the boxes just as 


the bees deposited it. The boxes are made with 
this special object in view and hold from five 
to seven pounds of honeyeach. They are made 
with the four sides of glass and the top and 
bottom of wood. The weight of the box is in- 
eluded and sold with the honey. The boxes 
are made during winter and at odd spells, ina 
neat, though expeditious manner by machinery 
propelled by water power, from  sma!! stream, 
supplied by a spring from a hill above. By 
this power the planing, sawing, grooving aid 
boring is all done, leaving nothing to be done 
by hand except brading together and putting in 
the glass. To see several tons of this honey 
stored away upon the shelves, waiting shipment 
is one of the richest sights in the way of sweet 
things, that we have ever witnessed. As we 
have said in the beginning of this article, Ms 
Quimby’s mode of bee management is perfect 
ly simple and such as any one may make equal- 
ly profitable by giving them proper care and at 
tention. As a guide to beginners, Mr. Quimby 
has given the result of his long and successful 
experience ina work of 375 pages, entitled My 
leries of Bee Keeping Explained, which he will 
send post paid by mail for $1 00, to any ome 
who will address as above. 
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KEEPING BEES. 

Eps. Vatuey Farmer-— have been much 
pleased to see many valuable articles on the 
subject of bee-keeping in your valuable month- 
ly. The articles in this department as in all 
other departments of your journal have been 
very valuable. Every farmer ought to keep bees 
and with a little experience he will soon become 
attached to them, When they are properly ear 
ed for they increase very fast and are very prof- 
itable. One good swarm ina few years will 
give you a hundred. Then you can always have 
plenty of honey which is liked by almost every 
body. Let me urge every farmer to purchase 
one or more swarms of bees and then follow 
the directions of taking care of them, which 
am sure the Valley Farmer will give, and he wil 
not regret it. Itis true bees require o little 
care but that is all. You don’t have to feed 
them as you do your cattle, sheép and hogs-— 
Honey always brings a high price in market, & 
pecially if taken there ina neat condition. Eve 
ry mgn can have “luck” with bees if he wil 
take a little care of them. APisRLAs 
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Stock Raising Department. 
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SHELTER FOR STOCK. 


This is a subject that we have before intro- 
duced and have probably said all that should 
be required to induce every humane man to 
provide ample protection for all the animals he 

d has on his farm. Circumstances in th¢ settle- 
ment of the great west have establishei some 
customs that should at once lead to improve- 
ment. The most prominent one that presents it- 
self at this time to our mind is the elmestewi- 

Aime neglect with which farm stock meets du- 
fing winter. It would seem that a moments 
reflection and comparison of our own persons 
and the protection we require, with the dumb 
and shivering brutes that belong to our farms 
would insure a warm stall or shed for every one 
of them. But setting humanity aside, interest 
should immediately lead to a reform in this re- 
spect. The learned Liecbig asserts that ‘our 
dothing is merely an equivalent for a certain 
smount of food.’? In other words if we keep 
our bodies warm by broper clothing and shel- 
ter we. cannot eat so much, because the amount 
of heat required is in part secured by protec- 
tion, which otherwise must be maintained by 
the consumption of an extra quantity of food. 
Itis well known by the breeders of fine stock 
that if, by any means ® young animal is neglec- 
ted or exposed to the cold during the first or 
second winter of its existence it never recovers 
from it, and fails to reach the same size and 
point of excellence that it otherwise would. It 
is too often the caze with our western farmers 
thatthey turn out their young animals with poor- 
@ food and less shelter than older and more 
hardy ones receive. With this treatment they 
eter upon the following spring emaciated and 
frequently diseased, often covered with vermin, 
Which will require several months of warm 





Weather and good pasturage to bring them up‘ 


infiesh and strength where they would have 
been had they received proper winter care. 
‘The present has becn a most prosperous sea- 

on with the farmer. N use can be-thade 





for every domestic animal in 
- If lumber is not convenient, the 
immense straw piles we.see-in exery..divection, 
with a few “ forks”? and poles or old rails may 
be put into shape and answer every purpose. A 
few days labor will supply each farm with com- 
fortable shelter for every animal. 





‘labor reduced b 


y for not proyiding shel-. 





Another consideration should not be lost 
sight of. Making sheds and having them well 
supplied with litter from-thegf straw piles will 
not only contribute immensely to the comfort of 
the animals, but by changing the litter as often 
as is necessary an immense amount of manure 
can thus be secured before spring. By adop- 
ting this course both the liquid as well as the 
solid monure is saved. No land isso rich as to 
bear continual cropping without growing poor- 
er, and a judicious management of the straw 
piles and the manufacture of manure, like prop- 
er care for the stock is an investment that adds 
to the farmers capital as surely as a crop of 
wheat of fifty bushels to the acre does, 

Now that the crops are chiefly harvested and 
the winter grain sown no better time can pre- 
sent itself for the performance of this work. A 
vast change has overtaken the farmers of the 
west by the introduction of roads and other im- 
provements that is adding millions to the wealth 
of the country. To avail himself of the full 
bénefit of these let every farmer improve his 
practice and his farm to the extent of his 
ability. 





Large Dairy---Labor-Saving Fixtures, 
While stopping a day with our friend Quim- 
by, St. Johnsville, N. Y., as noticed in another 
place, we spent an hour in viewing the cheese 
dairy of his neighbor, Mr. Daniel Smith. Ma, 
S. milks seventy cows, all the milk of which is 
made into one cheese a day, averaging about 
150 pounds each. The whole work is done fn 
the neatest and most systematic manner with 
fixtures that do away with much of the hand la 
bor incident to that branch of business. The 
milk is conveyed from the stables to the large 
vats in the cheese room through tin tubes and 
is strained as it is discharged from the Pips 
The varions other processes are facilitated and 
similar arrangements. The 
cheese is all sold at wholesale in the Philadel- 
hia market at the highest prices paid for the 
beat Goshen brands. 

In the large barn of Mr. Smith we noticed 
another arrangement by which a vast amount 
of hard labor is avoided. The barn it one of 
the largest size, of the Dutch pattern, in the 
form of a T. Instead of the laborious manner 
of pitching the hay from the wagons to the up- 
per mows, tackles are so arranged that the wag» 
on, load and all is hoisted into the different sto- 
ries and run out upona rail road where it is 
wanted, and upset in a body, All these labor- 
saving arrangements are designed by the pro- 
prietor, and show that much of the hard work 
usually performed by hand may be avoided by 
a little well directed skill and management, 
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The above is a ent of the celebrated Morgan Horse named after Mr. Justin Morgan, of 
Randolph, Vermont, once his owner, and from which horse the race of Morgan horses now 80 
favorably known throughout the United States is descended. The blood of this unrivalled 
horse has not yet been clearly ascertained, but it is Dsaregge | believed that he was produced 


from a cross of the thorough bred with the common stock. 


e was about fourteen hands bi 4 


and his weight in good condition was estimated at about nine hundred and fifty pounds. 
edlor was dark bay with black legs, mane and tail. 





” [For the Valley Farmer.] 


Selling Stock on County Court Days in 
Missouri. 

Ers. Vatitxy Farwer :—There is a custom in 
vogue, in some counties in Kentucky, particu- 
larly in Bourbon, that I desire to see in Missou- 
ri», The custom to which | allude is that of sell- 
ing at auction, and at private sale, on court 
days, al] the stock, both fine and common, that 
farmers have for sale. Let it be generally un- 
derstood, that all the horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep, &c., for sale, will be offered on such days. 
Then there will be plenty of purchasers to at- 
tend and buy them at fair prices. 

{think this would be a much better plan than 
the way of trading, now so common. There 
would be more competition, and everything 
would be more likely to bring its true value.— 

ome old jockies and some who make a living 

'y cheating, lying and “ skinning,’’ might ob- 
joct to this open, fair way of trading, as their 

craft would be in danger,” but the better por- 
tion of farmers and traders could not help from 
Being pivetee with the change. The buyers 
would have a larger numberfrom which to make 
& selection, and the sellers would have more 
competitors to bid for what they sold—thus 
both parties would be benefitted. 

Were this custom established, it would serve, 
in some degree the end for which county fairs 





are held—some emulation among farmers would 
be excited. The list of articles offered for sale 
need not be confined to stock, but might em 
brace agricultural implements, and everything 
the farmer and mechanic has for sale. 

I hope, Messrs. Editors that you understand 
my idea, and that you will elucidate the subject 
more fully in the Farmer. Cunnot some of 
your correspondents help us a little, and can’t 
we commence the practice at the next circuit or 
county court in our respective ae 


Locust Ridge, St. Francois Co., Mo. 

Remarxs.—We thank our correspondent for 
calling attention to this subject. We have long 
thought of making similar suggestions. To the 
farmers of Missouri thi. is a subject of much 
importance. Our State is admirably adapted 
to raising stock and the thousands of farmers 
who are. now engaged in raising und feeding 
stock for market would reap the most decided 
advantages by having sales on court days, reg 
ularly—so that it would generally be know® 
Such a plan would enhance the price of stock 
from 25 to 33 per cent. What do our enterprk 
sing farmers in Missouri say about adopting 
such sale days ? 
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FATTENING SWINE. 


ing and fattening hogs. But whether fed upon 


Bos. Vatiey Faruer :—A few suggestions on | the cob, or ground with or without the cob in 


the subject of fattening swine may be of some 


its cooked or uncooked state are very important 


service to your readers. It is only by giving | questions to the farmer. That they will fatten 


our Views and experience that we can expect to 
benefit one another, and I regret that practical 
farmers will not contribute more than they do 
their experience for the benefit of their brother 


_ when fed in any of these ways no one will dispute. 
But which way will pay the best is the question. 
| From experiments of Mr. Samuel H. Clay, which 
'I saw reported in the Valley Farmer of this 


farmers and especially for those that are young ‘year and which were undoubtedly conducted 


and inexperienced. 

‘Swine should be fattened as rapidly as possi- 
ble during warm weather, as they take on flesh 
much more rapidly than in cold weather. Many 
farmers do not commence feeding their corn to 
their hogs till it becomes ripe—no efforts being 
made to fatten them till the crop ripens. “My 
axpéerience has taught me that this plan is an 
unwise one. Because cold weather sets in not 
long after the ripening of the crop and it re- 
quires much more feed to fatten them to a giv- 
en weight in cold weather. I commence feeding 
ay corn, stalks and all, to my hogs as soon as 
thekernel is fairly glazed and even before. The 
hogs eat not only the corn but the stalk, or chew 
the stalk and suc« out all the saccharine matter. 
The stalk when in a green state contains a large 
amount of this saccharine matter which is very 
fattening in its natare. I believe that hogs will 
fatten au fast or faster on the corn and stalk 
when green in the warm weather than upon the 
corn from the same stalks when ripe. If this is 
true is it not economy for the farmer to feed 
# mich corn in the stalk, in its unripe state as 
possible to his hogs? Ihave never made any 
securate experiments but from the general 


| honestly, Iam satisfied that it is by far the 
best economy to cook the corn and to grind it 
too, but especially to steam or cook it. This 
can now be accomplished very economically by 
means of the Agricultural Steam Boiler, recent- 
ly invented by Mr. Hedges, and now manufac- 
tured by Hedges & Free, of Cincinnati. 

Some breeds mature much earlier and take 
| On fat more readily and obtain a large size at an 
earlier day than other breeds, and it is true 
economy for the farmer to obtain the best 
breeds when he can doit. But I shall have 
| meve to say inafuture number. OC. D. W. 

a oe 


|A PLEA FOR DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


The whistle ef the Autumnal winds reminds 
us of the lowing of the unsheltered herds, and 
‘the bleating of the sheep exposed to their blasts. 
| We pity the houseless man, the homeless poor 
| of our own kind, but how often permit our own 
animals to remain all winter exposed to the 
| wind, rain and cold. If their plaintive com- 
| plaints could be understood, we should be daily 
| rebuked for ourinhumanity. They perform for 
|us their tasks, meekly submit to the yoke or 





thrift of the hogs at the time of feeding 1 | harness, furnish us with the clothing from their 


@uld form a very correct conclusion. 

If hogs are to be fattened in cold weather they 
need very comfortable quarters. They want 
& good warm place for sleeping, unexposed 
to the storms and cold winds, and especial- 
lydo they want a dry place for their beds and 
a sbundance of dry litter. They will thrive 
doubly as fast if these matters are attended to. 
Doi’t expect to fatten your hogs fast with- 
out warm, dry quarters. 

When you commence to fatten hogs give them 
all they want to eat. Don’t let them go hun- 
ey atall, If you do they will soon squeal off 
all the fat they have secured in the last 24 hours. 
Regularity in feeding and an abundant supply 
of g00d food are essential requisites. 

What constitutes the most economical food is 
‘very important matter to the farmer. Un- 
doubtedly in the Western country Indian corn 
the best and most economical article for feed- 


back and food from their udders, and give 
themselves at last for our tables, and yet wedo 
not afford them comfortable lodgings. The 
damp earth is their bed. The wet atmosphere 
is their covering. Many of them are but scan- 
tily fed. Where is the common tenderness of 
our hearts? We see our own steck shivering 
through these cold winters with the thermome- 
ter below zero and do not pity them. We have 
not a soft place in our hearts for them. If we 
had we should make sheds, barns, stables, for 
them. If we sought their comfort we should 
provide them with comfortable lodgings. We 
plead for the stock just now on the ground of 
common compassion. It is ungenerous to give 
them no shelter. It is ill-treatment to turn them 
out to companion with the snow and rain and 
storm. Put up the sheds, Oh, ye kind hearted 
farmer, and give your stock some comfort in 





their lives. What leves a good shelter better 
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than the docile cow? How she lows around the 
barn for hours before the time for her sheltering 
comes. Tell menot that animals are not grate- 
ful for favors done them. 

Then it does them good. They grow better ; 
they fatten better; they work better ; they pro- 
duce better; they are healthier, more profitable, 
handsomer, larger. In every way we get amply 
paid for the care of our stock, especially for 
their good shelter. Our good horses, stallions, 
geldings, trotters and racers; are they reared 
without shelter, without care, without kindness? 
Our best bulls, cows, sheep, hogs, such as are 
exhibited at our fairs, and are found on some 
farms, are they reared in the open air, through 
all temperatures, all weathers? Far from it, 
The former’s children are scarcely better cared 
for than such stock. Then we say, shelter for 
kindness, shelter for growth, shelter for profi 
shelter for all the uses of stock. ® 


—_—____+_+_~ eo. —_____—_ 


(For the Valley Farmer.) 
SHEEP KEEPING. 


Messrs. Evirors :—Will you allow one who | 


has had some good luck, along with considera- 
ble bad, to give some of his experiense, and 
also a little advice to those who are engaged in 
keeping sheep or who are about to be. I should 
be several hundred dollars better off, at this 
time, if I had possessed the same knowledge of 
taking care of sheep, a few years ago, that I 
now do, from experience. I found no difficulty 
in keeping sheep through the summer, but the 
following winter and spring I suffered very 
heavy losses in my flock. I did not think | 
needed sheds to protect my sheep from the rain 


of winter until I found it out to my great loss. | 


My sheep did well generally in winter while the 
weather was clear. I allowed my sheep to run 
a good deal to pasture, during the winter, pick- 
ing what they could get, and at the same time 
feeding them hay. But after a cold rain came 
on, I found always several of my sheep failing, 
and it was not till the third winter that I had 
sheds made for my flock, and I found after I hud 
them that I did not lose one sheep where I lost 
ten before. 

I also met with very serious losses by turning 
my bucks to my ewes too soon—having the 
lamb, come mostly in the month of March and 


the cold winds and storms and the little milk | 
which the ewes had at this time, made a wreck | 
of more than half the lambs that were born. I) 


have found out, by experience, that it is far 
better not.to have the lambs come till the last 


of April or first of May. Then the weather jg 
warm, grass is plenty, the ewes are in a thri- 
ving condition, and every lamb, nearly, will 
live. 

Sheep should be salted regularly twice a week, 
They should be tagged, that is, the filth and 
burs should be cut off of them in May and soon 
after they should be washed. This is done by 
making a pen near a stream of water, into 
which pen they should be driven about a week 
before shearing. Two men enter the stream 
and one man passes them the sheep, which are 
thoroughly washed by Jetting the wool soak in 
the water then squeezing the filth and dirt out 
of the wool till the fleece looks white. The 
sheep should then be turned on a dry pasture, 
and in a few days sheared, the fleeces being 
nicely folded and tied up ready for market— 
Wool has been low of late years, but I think 


the price is bound to advance. The increase of 


my flock pays me more than the wool, as I man- 
age to sell all my dry ewes and wethers in the 
fail, when fat, at a good price. S. B. 





_—_~2 
—-—-o-o— 


(For the Valley Farmer.) 
Cooking Corn for Hogs. 

Exrtors VaLLey Famwer.—lI observe that you 
and some of your correspondents, advocate 
grinding corn, and making it into mush, as the 
cheapest method of fattening hogs. I have 
no doubt you are correct. when corn is worth 
fifty or seventy-five cents per bushel, but when 
it is only worth twenty or twenty-five cents per 
bushel, and the labor of a hand is worth one 
dollar and a quarter per day, I do not think it 
“ will pay.” I think the most economical mode 
where corn is cheap and labor dear, as is the 
common case with us, is to fence off a field of 
corn convenient to water, turn the hogs in and 
‘let them help themselves. You thereby save & 
| great deal of labor and enrich your land. If 
there is no running water in your fields and it 
can be procured by digging fifteen or twenty 
feet, it is still a great saving of labor, for 
hand can raise by any simple contrivance water 
enough in an hour each day to satisfy two hun- 
| dred hogs, and it would take at least two hands 
all their time, to gather, shell, grind and cook 
food enough for an equal number, not to say 
anything about the cost of mill, shelter, steam 
er, vats, troughs, fuel, &c. 1 know the plas 
that I suggest is old fashioned, but becauseit 
is old it is not necessarily bad and to be dit 

B. A. Rives 


' carded. 
Ray Co. Mo., Oct. 20, 1857. 
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| tern nurseries can furnish most of the standard 
| market varieties that sueceed well with us. As 
| an exception to these however, we will men- 
| tion two varieties, which on dry land, usually 
| are among our most profitable market kinds.— 
We allude to the Early Tillotson and Serrated 
Early York. These varieties, though excellent 
| when perfectly grown are so liable to mildew in 
the east that the nurserymen have ceased to 
| propagate them except in very limited num- 
bers. Our pears are all of foreign origin and 
ps | the eastern nurseries generally can furnish all 
Horticultural D epartment * | the kinds that have been found suited to our soil 
; and climate. But it is always best to procure 
Fruit Trees---Demand and Supply. (trees near home when it is possible for when 
There appears to be an increasing interest | transported long distances and exposed for days 
awakened throughout the country, in regard to #nd even weeks by the way, and subject to inju- 
the cultivation of fruit. Formerly the supply | TY from drying, and bruises from rough hand- 
of trees in the West was confined to a few coun- | ling, they seldom succeed so well. From the in- 
try hurserymen, but little acquainted with the  ¢reasing attention now given to the nursery bus- 
kinds best suited to different locations. As the | imess in the West, our nurserymen will soon be 
demand for trees has increased the supply in a| #ble to supply more of the Western demand. 
great measure, has been met by eastern nurse-| Trees enough have already been reared and 
rymen, who for many years have made the bus- | Planted in the West to afford many times the 
ines of tree growing a regular and exclusive present supply of fruit, but owing to the unpar- 
branch. In the mean time numerous well con- | donable and almost universal neglect of the 
ducted nurseries have sprung up in various sec- | proper treatment in planting and cultivation of 
tions of the great West, but such is the increa- | fruit trees, tens of thousands are totally lost 
sing demand for trees that with all the home annually and thousands more fail in conse 
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supply the orders for eastern trees are stil! in- 
creasing, and with the increased supply of fruit 


the price is steadily advancing, and this must 
continue to be the case for many years to come. | 


Fruit is now regarded by almost everybody as 
a indispensable article of food, and the sales 
aré not confined to the immediate country mar- 
kets, but since the completion of the numerous 
rail roads the whole country has been a market. 
Where it is possible to procure fruit trees from 
tliable sources at home, it is always best to do 
#0, @nd this is more important in regard to ap- 
ples'than any other kinds of fruit, because many 
of the varieties of apples best suited to our cli- 
mate, are not embraced, to any considerable ex- 
vent, in the eastern catalogues. The frequent 
mettings of Western fruit growers are doing 
much in the way of giving information and ex- 
) in regard to the adaptation of different 
Kinds'0f ‘apples to certain locations. For the 
want'Of this information thousands of trees have 
planted and after receiving years of culti- 
vition, have, in our climate, proved worthless. 
ln Fégard to peaches this remark does not co 
generally apply. Although we have some ex- 
ent seedling varieties, yet their character 
not generally been established and the eas 





quence to give adequate returns. 

On a soil best suited to fruit growing, we al- 
ways prefer spring to fall planting, but the ten- 
dency among farmers generally, is to defer the 
work of planting trees until spring, and then 
too often to the latest period. The work 
should always be the first that is done in the 
spring or winter when the weather is suitable. 
When trees are to be brought from the North 
or East they should always be procured in the 
fall, whether to be planted then or not. If not 
to be planted until spring they should at once 
be “laid in” upon any high place, the earth 
intimately mingled with the roots, the tops in- 
clining so as to admit of a light covering of 
straw or a shed of boards or plank, when they 
are always ready for planting. 


———————_.__-»-@-—— 


Black Berries---Other Small Fruits. 

Few persons are aware of the extent of the 
trade in black berries in some of our principal 
cities. The New York Tribune in alluding to 
the subject, sums up the quantity of blackber- 
ries sold the past season in the market at 160 
wagon loads of 50 bushels each. These were 
gathered from the wild bushes growing in waste 
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places around the city, and are exclusive of the 
large quantity of improved kinds now sold in 
that market. One firm in New York, Messrs. 
Drew & French, who are among the largest op- 





and protected by similar means at the side. 
The cultivation of Blackberries is » ecoming s 


| matter of considerable importance in some parts 
|of the country. The yield is large and pays 


erators in the city, have employed fifteen men, | well. 


nineteen horses and thirteen wagons, upon one | 
| mand more attention from our gardeners. The 


| Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberry, ripen 


small part of Long Island, in collecting and 
bringing this fruit from the farms to the Rail- 
road. ‘Their operations amount to seventy-three 
thousand quarts—equal to two thousand two 
hundred and eighty one bushels. 


and charges to the Long Island Rail Road, $650, 
and it is estimated that others on the Island 
have paid as much more. 

Besides what have been gathered on Long Is- 
land, it has been ascertained by careful inquiry 
of other dealers, and of freight agents of the 
principal routes to the city, that not less than 
4,500 bushels have been received, which added 
to the Long Island receipts, will make a total 
of 8,000 bushels of wild black berries sold in 
New York the preset season. 

Formerly, the practice has been to transport 
this, and other soft fruits to market in large 
quantities together, which, owing to the agita- 
tion and jolting became mashed and settled, 
causing fermentation and resulting in great loss 
to the owners. To obviate this objection Mr. 
Joseph T. French has introduced an improved 
method of packing fruit, by which much of this 
loss may be avoided. It is described as follows: 
He first prepares alarge quantity of light, cheap 
wooden boxes, of exactly a quart measure, with 
crates made to hold one or two dozen boxes, 
having hinged lids, that, when fastened, hold 
all snug, and are very portable, and yet strong 
enough to bear rough handling. These crates 
being carried to the field, and the berries being 
picked directly into the boxes, they thus reach 
the consumer without any change or handling 
of the berries after they are picked from the 
vines, To perfect the arrangement, it was nec- 
essary to organize a force of men and wagons 
to make daily visits to the pickers, and supply 
them with boxes and bring the fruit to the rail- 
road stations. 

We publish this method for the benefit of 
those who are still im the habit of bringing their 
fruit into our western markets in large masses 
in trays. 

Another method has been practiced in the 
transportation of small fruits to avoid injury, 
With good results, It is to suspend the crates 
containing the boxes between four posts upon 
the wagon from elastic India rubber springs, 


This firm) 
has paid to the pickers $7,500, and as freight | 


The cultivation of small fruits should com- 


in regular succession, and are not liable to 
loss by frost, and a crop may be reckoned on 
with almost positive certainty every year, while 
the larger fruits are partially cut off by frost at 
least three years in six. 

Recently several new and hardy kinds of 
raspberries have been introduced that prove re 
markably productive. 

The present season is a suitable time to pre- 





pare the ground for spring planting of these 
| fruits, Nothing pays better, provided they are 
put upon suitable ground, well prepared, with 


| elean culture during summer. 





MEETING OF FRUIT GROWERS. 

During the fair at Buffalo, a meeting of fruit 
growers was held each evening in the Old Court 
House. The subject for discussion the first 
| evening was, the cracking of the pear. There 
are certain kinds of pears that, in the eastern 
sections of the country are liable to injury by 
cracking before maturity. The White Doyenne, 
or as it is more familiarly called in New York 
market * Virgalieu,” is one of the oldest and 
best pears found in that market, but recently 
the crops have been cut short by this disease. 
Other varieties since have been more or less af- 
fected by it. Mr. Downing inhis Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America, attributed it to the ex- 
haustion of the soil, but there were gentlemen 
present who had grown them on new land 
where they cracked as badly as on that longer 
in cultivation. Nothing very conclusive a8 
the cause or remedy was arrived at, but dry, 
gravelly land, or land well drained appeared # 
grow the most perfect fruit. 

On the evening of the 8th, the subject of the 
profits of fruit growing for market was taken 
up. John J. Thomas stated that he knew of 
old trees of the White Doyenne, standing # 
grass land without cultivation, that had for 
years borne crops of from 20 to 50 bushels 
each, which readily brought from $3,00 to $4 
per bushel in the New York market. Austid 
Pinney, of Clarkson, stated. that he had sold 
1,500 baskets of peaches the present seaso® 
from young trees, netting him a clear profit of 
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90 cents per basket, of half bushel each. He 
stated that he had sold pears at $7,50 per bas- 
ket, equal to $15,00 per bushel; he had sold 
other kinds at $3,00 to $4,00 per basket; the 
trees were mostly on the quince root, the oldest 
were but 5 or 6 years old. Mr. Pinney is well 
located for fruit growing and withal is a most 
excellent cultivator. Nothing is wanting to ren- 
der fruit growing profitable but favorable lo- 
cations, such as we have often described, and 
judicious and thorough cultivation, 


> ~-.——_—__—_— 


Horticultural Department of the New 
York State Fair. 


At the State fair held at Buffalo, the halls for 
the display of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables 
were well filled, and many of the articles were 
of superior excellence, some of which we pro- 
pose to nolice particularly. 

There are certain localities in our country 
which render them peculiarly adapted to fruit 
growing; for instance that region of country ly- 
ing on what is called the ‘ Ridge Road,” near 
Rochester, and a similar ridge, of greater ex- 
tent, running from Lake Erie through Cha- 
tauque and the neighboring counties, the soil of 
which is a warm, gravelly loam, which, uni- 
ted with its elevation above the surrounding 
country, tends to render the fruit crop compar- 
atively safe in the most severe seasons. The 
influence of the waters of Lakes Erie and On- 
tario on the surrounding country also so modi- 
fy the temperature as to insure full crops of 
frait, when in many other sections they prove a 
failure. These facts generally result in a good 
show of fruit at the fairs in Western New York. 

The number of contributors at the fair was 
not large, but those who take an interest in such 
matters were present with their fruits and made 
&goodshow. Ellwanger & Barry exhibited 240 
kinds—110 of apples, a large number of varie- 
ties of pears, and 24 of plums, although late in ‘ 
the season for this fruit. 
finest we haye ever seen, the yellow egg or Mag- 
tum Bonum were of unusual size. Hovey & 
0o., of Boston, had 100 sorts of pears. Thorp, 
Smith & Hanchett, of Syracuse, 99 sorts of 
pears and 50 of apples, and a considerable num- 
ber of other growers from different sections of 
the State, with large collections. George 
Gage of Cayuga Island, Niagara River, presen- 
ted a basket of Crawford’s Early Peaches which 
Were the largist we have seen the present sea- 
on, and remarkable for their rich, beautiful col- 
rand splendidappearance. Austin Pinney, of 





The plums were the’ 








Clarkson, Monroe Co., exhibited 20 varieties of 
peaches, making a most rich and tempting ap- 
pearance. L. Fay, of Chatauque o., contrib- 
uted ten varieties of native grapes, some of 
them very fine. There were other contributions 
of grapes. and among them some new seedlings, 
of promised merit. Dr. Grant, of Iona, Peeks- 
kill, was present with the Diana, Rebecea and 
Delaware grapes—which are comparatively new 
kinds and in some respects superior to the older 
established sorts, The Delaware, particularly, 
is a fruit of rare richness, and is said to be one 
of the best wine grapes yet produced in this 
country. This, like the others named have the ad- 
ditional advantage of ripening from one to three 
weeks earlier than the Catawba, Dr. Grant is 
propagating these kinds extensively, and we 
think that growers who find the Catawba liable 
to rot will do well to try these and some of the 
other kinds. D. L. Halsey, of Victory, Cayu- 
ga Co., presented 28 varieties of cultivated 
cranberries, most of which were more beautiful 
than the common kinds, some of them of large 
size. Noble Hill, of Caton, Steuben County, 
exhibited a new variety of uncommon size, 
averaging as a mhole three quarters of an 
inch and upwards ™ diameter. The color dif- 


fers from all others, being red spotted on a 
a white or yellow ground. These were grown 


on the ordinary pon peat soil, with a cov- 
ering of sand. 

Lest some of our readers may be led astray 
by the success of these gentlemen in the culti- 
vation of this fruit we will remark that so far 
as we are informed we were the firtt to culti- 
vate the cranberry, our efforts were perfectly 
successful and the fruit showed a marked im- 
provement over that upon the wild vines from 
whence they were taken. We subsequently 
made the experiment in the West, but failed al- 
together, owing to the influence of the hot sun. 


‘In favorable soil, north of 39 or 40 degrees of 


: latitude we presume they may be cultivated to 
advantage. 

In the ornamental department there was also 
a marked improvement, A. Frost & Co., of 
Rochester, exhibited a rich display of roses, no 
less than 184 varieties. Ellwanger & Barry 
presented 114 phloxes, 112 dahlias, together 
with other flowers. Thorp, Smith & Hanchett, 
of Syracuse, exhibited 160 kinds of roses, 130 
of Dahlias, 110 of Verbenas, &c., and numer- 
ous other persons presented smaller collections, 
making in all a rich display, including many 
new and rare kinds. 
In the Vegetable Hall was a large collection 
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of all the products of the kitchen garden, and 
for size and quality we have rarely seen excel- 
led, for instance, cabbages 18 inches in diame- 
ters pumpkins and squashes 24 inches across, 
and other articles including beets, salaify, tur- 
nips, &c., &c.,in proportion, which gave the 
strongest evidences of the improvement of eul- 
tivation from which every one may profit. 


-_ ew 
>. 


Singular Discovery in Horticulture. 

In a late number of the Emporio Haliano 
we find a a description of the discovery of a 
new process by an Italian florist in Aricia, by 
which it is asserted that delightful fragrance 
may be bestowed upon plants naturally inodor- 
ous. In order to attain this object the roots of 
the plants are covered with fragrant manures. 
Thus, with a decoction of roses, the discoverer 
has been enabled to give to the Rhododendron 
the perfect fragrance of the rose. In order to 
insure a successful result it is necessary to treat 
the seeds of plants to which it is desired to give 
fragrance. ‘They are steeped two or three days 
in the required essence, then dried in the shade 
and shortly afterward are sown. If it is desir- 
ed.to change the natural odf of the plant for 
one more agreeable or more desirable, the 
strength of the essence is doubled or tripled, 
and a change must be made in the nutrition of 
the plant. In order to make the artificial odor 
permanent, the piant must be sprinkled and 
dampened with the essence several days in the 
Spring for two or three years. And thus, also 
it is said, a gardener may, at his pleasure, cause 
different plants or trees to share their odors with 
each other, by boring through the stalk, or trunk, 
or root, an opening into which pour the fragrant 
ingredients. 1f what is here stated is neither 
fancy nor fiction, it would, we think, be rather 
an expensive process to impart fragrance to the 
dahlia, but of the truth of the theory we must 
acknowledge our skepticism. It is true that va- 
rious shades of color are imparted to the wood 
of growing trees by the application of the col- 
ors desired, in solution to the roots; this how- 
ever isa result that one would expect would 
necessarily follow, as the minute rootlets have 
not the power to select their food from the sub- 
stances presented to them. But we doubt 
whether a rich fragrance can be imparted to a 
flower in the same way. It is, however, an in- 
teresting experiment and easily tried. 


cities ed 








Spread over strawberry beds litter of some 
kind to protect the plants from the injurious 
effects of the winter. 


‘ 


Can the Pear on Quince Stock be cul. 
tivated advantageously on a large 
Scale for Market. 


The following discussion was recently had at 
the Fruit Growers meeting of Western New 
York as we find reported in the Rural New 
Yorker : 


J. J. Thomas said the most remarkable or. 
chard in Wayne county was the dwarf pear or. 
chard of T. G. Yeomans of Walworth. He had 
succeeded admirably with the Duchesse de An- 
| gouleme, but not as well with the White Doy- 
enne, He examined the bearing trees on the 
grounds of Ellwanger & Barry. On one’ half 
acre stood 500 trees of the White Doyenne, six 
years old, and he had made a carefully low es- 
timate of the fruit now on the trees, and would 
state it at 60 bushels, though he had no doubtit 
was more. These, if sold at the low price of $3 
a bushel, would certainly yield a good profit on 
| half an acre of land, besides paying for the 
culture. Last year the erop was larger. The 
crop of some other varieties and on other parts 
| of the grounds he had no doubt was five times 
as large, The Louise Bonne de Jersey were 
truly bending under the weight of fruit. He 
was satisfied that dwarf pears could be cultiva- 
ted with horses in the field like corn, and large 
crops and large profits realized by the cultiva- 
tor. A few free-growing productive sorts, well 
proved, should be selected for the orchard, and 
the new and untried sorts left to be proved in 
the garden. 

Mr. Herenden, of Macedon, had recently vis- 
ited the orchard of T, G. Yeomans, at Macedon. 
He had 10,000 trees, 7 years old. They were 
of different sizes, mostly as much as 3 or 4 
inches through the trunk, and bearing from half 
a bushel to a bushel. Saw several specimens 
that weighed over a pound. . They were all the 
Duchesse de Angouleme, and thought they were 
as sure as the potato crop. 

H. N. Langworthy inquired if the Duchesse 
de Angouleme was adapted to this climate, 
and to hght land as he had not succeeded with 
it. 

Mr. Ellwanger enquired if Mr. Langwort 
had grown it on pear stock, and being answe 
in the affimative, stated that this variety never 
did well on the pear stock. : 

Mr. Townsend stated that seven years since 
he commenced raising trees. A quantity of 
quince stocks were imported and set in the usa 
al manner—in nursery rows and budded with 
pears. At the age of one year, one half the 
pear trees were dug out. He then determined 
to leave the balance in such a manner that 
ground might be oecupied by a pear orehard, 
whieh was done by removing two rows and leav- 
ing one, which made the distance 10 feet be 
tween the rows. The rows thus left were thim 
ned out so that they stood 3 or 4 feet apart-— 
At the distance of 20 feet in each alternate row, 
a standard pear tree was planted, so that 
ground was cut up into squares of 10 f 
which I think is the proper distance for a d 
and standard pear orchard. The dwarf tree 
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on this ge are now 5 years old from the bud.! light we have at. present om the subject, any 
The land occupied by these trees is about one) person can select varieties that are as certain to 
acre. The product this year, 1! barrels Bart-| grow and produce a crop as either corn or po- 
lett, sold for $10 per barrel, and by estimate} tatoes. Mr. B. thought that the interests of 
the balance of the crop will be 30 barrels, which | Western New York, and of our city, would be 
are sold at thesame price. These same trees in| much promoted by the rapid extension of fruit 
1855 yielded 18 barrels; in 1856 but a small) culture. Our population is not increasing, and 
grop. The varieties are Bartlett, White Doy- | perhaps decreasing—our great staple, wheat, is 
enne, Le Cure, Louise Bonne de Jersey, and | now uncertain, if not a failure, our young men 
Duchesse de Angouleme, with a number of va-| of talent and enterprise are leaving for the 
rieties planted as specimen trees. Mr. P. had| West. On every farm where fruit can be grown 
not the least doubt but the culture of pears on it should be raised extensively for market, and 
wince could be made profitable. But the plan-| in this way the quantity of profitable labor on 
ter of dwarf trees could not expect a return! the farm might be quadrupled, and thus our 
without at least giving his trees as good a til- | population would be increased; and at the same 
as he does his potato field ; and the course | time a beautiful, profitable and intellectual em- 
by most planters has been quite the con-| ployment would be furnished our young men. 
trary, which has in a great measure been the| We had a great celebration in Rochester a short 
cause of the prejudice against the planting of | time since, because it was determined to build 
the pear on quince. There is not the least ques-| a canal seven miles long and supply us with 
tion but that the planting of trees and their cul-| coal. Rochester must ever depend for her pros- 
tivation can be profitably made to replace the| perity upon the products of the soil. 
loss of the wheat crop; nor is there any cause; H.E. Hooker planted dwarf pears and peach- 
to fear over production, so long as the western|es in alternate rows six years since, mostly 
portion of our land is open to us as a market.| Louise Bonne de Jersey, and had obtained more 
Mr. Brown, of Geneva, would like the infor- | bushels of pears than peaches. Thought pears 
mation as to the best way of planting dwarf | Could be grown as cheaply as peaches. 
trees. Some recommend putting the trees down Mr. Fish had visited a neighbor who had a 
s0 low that the point of union between the pear | 904 pear orchard on a sandy loam soil. Nev- 
and the quince will be two or three inches be- | &T 88w trees more loaded, Saw the fruit pick- 
low the surface of the ground. - sige ee ep pear trees come six feet 
‘ ; a igh, and most of the trees produced from a 
tree tae Dear io transplanting some specimen | bushel to a bushel and a half. P With good. oul- 
tak es soote bad pre te from the pear| “¥tion nothing could bepmore profitable than 
wood, and the quince roots were dead. ni he TOE BOTS, | said people must learn to give 
Beret! trees he wanted the trees to re- | their oe good culture. There seemed to bea 
“ ; | general understanding that trees must be neg- 
ronmeg ptaamadeae gy rdioengirantd otal. Employ a ieheiee to hoe or caltivete 
becomes a standard . There are now trees in | the garden and grounds, and unless you give 
this country forty years Tid this baeh vented oo a directions, he will not work within 
from the pear, but they retain their dwarf hab- | SR TOUS OES wees . 
it, thcagh gaining in vigor. The pear roote ai 4! Mr. ees of Geneva, saw dwarf pear trees in 
in strengthening the tree and make it more firm|;"*Be® 98 ‘arge a8 any one could desire —as 
that it is not swayed by the winds. When large as most of our standards, but they gave 
peak Foote are firet thrown out it ie well to take| their trees a soil five or six feet deep and rich. 
them in the hand and lay them around the tree. ei tea ON tae tie cite 
Sometimes when the quince is above ground the [For the Valley Farmer.] 
overgrows it, and it is subject to injury| To keep Rabbits from barking Trees. 


om the borer. pied ime i ~ 
Mr. Barry said his rule was to plant the trees | : sac nlranngrichesgscs Maecenas; 2h 


sothat all the quince root would be covered.—| "8 when we must secure our young fruit trees 
If the quince stock is above ground it dries and | #gainst the incursions of rabbits, or have them 
pie apt to become injured. aoe would take | killed or very much injured. I will give you 
sto secure roots from the pear wood, | ; f She 

us he liked small trees. Mr. B, would say a| eee oe 3 — fe wiles. beans 
few words on the main question. A few years | bors have pursued with complete success. I 
8g0 we were all equally in the dark. We didn’t| tear up old newspapers in strips fifteen or eigh- 
ow but all pears would grow well on the} teen inches long, and wrap them around the 
era “ePerienee re snare sees Oy | body of the tree, commencing at the ground, 

succeed. Persons who had not) POM ' 

‘ven obtained the little knowledge to be had’ and securing tt -with Pa ee The ps 
on the subject have purchased trees entirely un-| PT will withstand all the rain that falls on it, 
to their wants—perhaps varieties that and I never knew a tree injured by rabbits that 

nae not grow on the quince—they of course) was thus protected. Another advantage of the 


ish or die. The unsuccessful cultivator ‘ : : 
GPtewn nad writes ‘an article for some! plan is that it can be so quickly done—one per- 


sgricultural paper, pronouncing the whole | *92 can tie up a hundred trees in two hours. 
(vert pear business a humbug. With the B. A. Rivus. 
‘ 
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A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


There is a mother just across the river—a 
good hearte? mother we presume—who has a 
boy, ten or a dozen years old, a rollicking, jol- 
ly little fellow. She loves her boy, no doubt; 
all mothers do. She would not have a hair of 
his head harmed for half the world. And yet she 
gives her boy no peace. She scolds every time 
she speaks to him. She threatens him with 
everything within an inch of his life. She har- 
rasses, torments, vexes him in every possible 
way, and all to make him a good boy, to keep 
him out of mischief. Now she is going to box 
him, now thresh him, now take his head off.— 
Then again she is on the point of cow-hiding 
him, then of beating him, then of skinning him 
alive. All her tones are sharp, erabbed, snarl- 
ing, harsh, What pleasant memories her boy 
can have of maternal love we see not. He is 
no worse than other boys, yet she tells him there 
neyer was such a bad boy, such an unruly brat, 
such a rascally scape-grace, such a disobedient, 
good-for-nothing son’ef a mother. And so it 
goes from one year’s end to another. If the 
boy reads in the bible, ** Honor thy father and 
thy mother,” he turns to his heart and asks, 
for what?” If he reads “can a woman for- 
get her sucking child,” designed to enforce the 
lesson of a mother’s love, he answers “ yes.’’— 
He does not believe any of the stories about a 
mother’s love. He believes that mothers are 
the boys’ chief torments. Poor fellow! We 
pity him. But many more are in a similar sit- 
uation. Some not so bad, some worse for they 
catch all that is threatened. 

The habit of scolding grows very naturally 
out of the mother’s anxiety and care-worn con- 
dition of body and mind. Our compassion is 
with mothers, heartily and thoroughly. We 
know their trials, their vigils, their cares, their 
love. We know how, worn and weary, they 
must anower every call, haye an eye to every 
danger, a hand to every want, an ear to every 
complaint, how, sick or well, they must bear all 
and be all things to all the household ; yet we 
would ask for the children’s sake, for the moth- 
er’s own sake, that they refrain from scolding 
and try the magic of a pleasant word, a smile, 

a love-pat, a kiss. These things in the end are 
infinitely more effectual and their influence more 
salutary. Try it mothers. ® 











HOME HONESTY. 
Everybody says that everybody should be 
honest, but everybody is not honest, either 


abroad or at home. ‘That we should be honest 
in our trades, weights and measures, dealings 
with our neighbors and with strangers, is clear. 
ly right. That a strong principle of integrity 
should govern us—actually rule us is what eve- 
ry trne man not only admits, but believes and 
contends for. There is no such thing as being 
too honest. Honesty is a virtue better than 
gold, richer than rubies, more precious thap 
gems and costly trappings. It is a richer adorn. 
ment for manhood or womanhood than weafth 
ean purchase, or place secure. To be honest is 
to be both like a child and like an. angel, and 
Christ said, of such as little children is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

But we wish to write a word—a strong word 
in behalf of home honesty. There are many 
people who are very honest away from home who 
are quite slippery at home. They make home 
promises only to break them. As husbands, 
they make a thousand promises to their wives, 
and hint a thousand good things, and raise 
many pleasant expectations, that they seem nev- 
er to think of again. As wives, they practices 
thousand little deceits, equivecate and quibble 
many times, when straight forward honesty was 
just the thing required. As parents they. con- 
ceal, go round the truth, deceive and often ae- 
tually falsify to their children, when the trath 
is always better, always best. 

The children generally see their parent’s double 
dealings, see their want of integrity and leara 
from them to cheat, deeeive, equivocate and ab- 
solutely lie. The child is generally a chip of 
the old block. All home deccits, plant seeds of 
dishonesty and misery in the heart of home, If 
honesty, double distilled, pure, strong, is any- 
where needed, it is at home. Though a man 
cheats alt his neighbors, he is doubly a villain 
if he cheats his wife. Though parents deceive 
half the world, they are doubly cruel and wick 
ed if they deceive their children. ‘ Jobnny, 
come here and let me rock you,” said a mother 
to. a little three-year-old, after dinner, “I 
don’t want to go to sleep mother,’’ replied the 
child. “No, no, mother won’t rock you 
sleep ; mother don’t want Johnny should go # 
sleep; mother will keep Johnny awake; come 
now and have a good rock and I will tell you ® 
story.” And so half by force and half by® 
price the boy gets rocked to sleep, and gets # 
the lips of his mother a lesson in lying he wil 
not soon forget. By and hy he will practice # 
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‘back to that mother. Not long since we heard 


amother lie @ child to sleep in just this way. 
Not less than a dozen straight-out falsehoods 
she told him before the lulaby wrought its 
spell. 

It is a common practice for parents to teach 
their children deception. Many are scarcely 
aware of the practices they resort to, to deceive 
their children. Let them beware how they 
plant the seeds of falsehood in the heart of 
home. ad 


>> 
oo 





THE TIMES---HOME ECONOMY. 

The times demand home economy. A penny 
saved is better than a penny earned. Franklin 
was 4 philosopher, esteemed as much for his 
maxims on economy as for his scientific wisdom 
or political sagacity. The using of money is 
quite as important as the earning. The use 
of food, clothing, furniture, utensils may be 
destructive or otherwise. Care and skill may 
preserve all we have and make it last long 
and serve many purposes. Food may be eco- 
nomically cooked, and still be good and all the 
healthier. Household economy is a real sci- 
ence, a valuable science too. {t should be stud- 
ied by every housekeeper—practically studied. 
Butter, lard, meat, coffee, tea, sugar, spices, 
&e., the expensive articles may be saved one- 
half in many families, and the cooking be bet- 
ter. The wastes in households are chiefly lit- 
tle wastes. A little of this, a little of that and 
alittle of the other, at every meal; a bit of 
bread, a crumb of cake, a few potatoes, a half 
picked bone, a scrap of meat, a little meal, a 
sprinkling of flour, a lump of sugar, a trifle of 
butter, a piece of pickle, a half an apple, and 
#0 on to the end of the chapter, a little from 
every dish and condiment and kind of food, at 
every meal, repeated three times a day, amounts 
to a great deal ina year. In some families all 
these littles go, in others they are all saved.— 
Then some ways of cooking food are much 
more economical than others. The same 
thoughts apply also to dress, the use of tools, 
dishes, utensils, furniture. There is a way to 
waste and way to preserve. These are the 
times to study the way to preserve. If all peo- 
ple had made economy a study we should have 
avoided these hard times, all been richer and 
happier. As it is now many that have never 
eeonomized will be compelled to economize now. 


Many that have lived in the midst of abundanee 
will be left nearly destitue. And with all class- 
¢8, in these times, economy will be considered a 
virtue and be respected instead of despised as 
hag too often been the case heretofore. . 





[For the Valley Farmer.] 
HOUSE CLEANING. 
BY HETTIE HAYFIELD. 


It is Washington Irving, I believe, who has 
associated inseparably, the charming month of 
May with house cleaning, by his graphic deseri 
tion of the bustling, busy, turmoil of a day the 
good city of Gotham has dedicated from time 
immemorial to the deity of change—that be- 
ing the a season when renters change 
homes. We do not know what are the neces- 
sities of the case in that latitude, but we have 
adopted the latest of our fine fall weather for 
our most general house cleaning ; for of course 
Sprin will bring with it some necessary changes 
in bedding, curtains, carpets, and the putting 
of hearths and grates in summer order, when 
fires have become useless. Our reasons for 
adopting Fall for this business are, First, that 
there is more leisure, and the long, calm days 
render it more agreeable. Secondly, there is 
much pleasure in enjoying the fruits of your 
labor as long as possible. The pleasure of see- 
ing everything around hy pure, is greatly pro- 
longed by adopting fall for such portions of 
house cleaning as whitewashing, painting, do. 
In spring, you scarcely get through the job, 
before the flies and dust are making visible 
marks; but in winter, these annoyances have 
been laid to rest, and your eyes may look with 
satisfaction on the works of your bands all 
winter, and spring will find all as fresh as if 
newly done. Meanwhile, all painting, especial- 
ly that exposed to the weather, lasts much lon- 
ger when done in the fall, the oil not drying so 
quickly is not absorbed by the wood, but com- 
bines with the paint, and thus preserves it 
longer. We make an exception in favor of 
whitewashing in spring, i.¢., out buildings and 
fences. The driving rains of winter will wash 
it off, unless the very best preparation is used. 

When you have house cleaning on hand and 
have not enough help to do it without inter- 
rupting the regular work of your family, it is 
well to make every arrangement so as to go it 
‘¢ with a will,”? as the sailors say. To save 
yourself from a waste of sympathy with the 
rueful feelings a man’s visage always indicates 
on such times, persuade your husband off to the 
State Fair, detail your trustiest help to rule in 
the nursery, and, having baked and brewed as 
if a succession of Sabbaths were coming, wherc- 
in no kettle could sing; arm and equip your 
household with brooms, brushes, &c., and let 
the early dawn and dewy eve see the work of 
purification going on. ‘* The harder the storm 
the sooner it is over,” is a good saying then. 
Where there is a supernumerary in the family, | 
who is competent and reliable, let her take a 
room at a time, leisurely, and you will never 
know the ludicrous trouble masculine humor has 
so revelled in depicting. Be sure that you have 
everything on hand that yu need, soap, sand, 
brushes, tacks, paint, oil, glue, &c. It makes 
woful waste of time to wait for a * messenger 
to town” for half a day. When ready, have 
your pictures, mantle ornaments, in short all 
easily moved articles taken toa room to be 
oleaned, while the room itself is undergoing a 
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simlar process, covering over the articles nec- 
essarily leftin the 
arrange the closets, The carpets having been 
removed, sweep off the floors perfectly: then, 
with a long handled straw broom, sweep the 
ceilings clean and also the walls. If the ceilin 
is to be whitened, proceed with a whithwas 
brush (and the mixture in receipts mpeate 
Wy laying on one coat, making the strokes al 
the time in one direction ; when dry lay on the 
second coat, crossing the first a 
This r 4 - — 
any spots drop on the paper, when 
off with a sti F N 


brush. Next proceed to clean 


apartment. Olean out and* a large brush for large surfaces, a small 


the time. | 
at until the desired color is had. If, 
rub them | 


the windows, then the wood work generally, | 


with brushes and cloths. If the paint is white, 
mix # teacup of whiting in a pail of warm water 
and wash withit. If the paint is colored, soap- 
suds of hard soap, or water softened with sal 
soda, will have to be used. After the windows 
have been washed and are dry, rub the glass 
bright with soft papers. Whiting spread on 
glass and rubbed off after drying witha clean 
cloth will make the glass clean. A mixture of 
whiskey and water will also clean glass. If the 
floors have no grease on them, they need but to 
be washed perfectly clean, giving particular at- 
tention to any parts the carp 
er. The room is now ready for the carpet 


| one poun 


do not cov- | 


again, provided there is no papering or painting | 


to be done. Boge | may be, an 
on by many person; for themselves, and plain 
painting is extremely simple work, such as the 


is well put’ 


manager of no plain country house should re- | 


Pe professional assistance for, if she has had 


@ training of her own servants, and can com- 
mand their services. The heavy furniture left 
in the room should of course be put in perfect- 
ly néat order before the floor is washed, then 
carefully covered, Carpets should be well and 
bi y stret¢hed and secured with tacks or 

as some late patents suggest. 

We take it for granted your grates were put 
in order the first thing, if they had been remo- 
ved, and that if you use wood, your hearths had 
been put in perfect repair and painted in your 
spring cleaning. As thé same general direc- 

ons apply from cellar to garret, we proceed to 
a few practical hints about Paint, Paper, White 
Wash, Cleaning, Furniture, &., &c. 

PAINTING. 


Oil is better for being boiled, skimmed and 
strained, and some painters boil in it a faw 
cents worth of litherage to the gallon to fagili- 
tate drying. Most colors desired can be had 

aie oil in which case they need but to be 

inned to. the consistence of cream, with oil or 
turpentine, The last professional painter we 
employed used turpentine chiefly for all indoor 
paintings, except hearths, which, like out-doors | 
work 1s exposed to water and musf be of oil. 
As we have said, primitive colors are to be had 
chiefly ready ground, and are mixed in white 
paint to the shade wanted. Ivory Black orcom- 
mon, lamp. black, mixed in oil and strained 
through coarse muslin is commonly used to paint 
base boards or common mantles well, Black 
mixed in white makes a lead color, and yellow 
mixed in lead gives an olive. We cannot ex- 








|the paper down and sprea 


tend an article with particulars, but say, have 


one 
for crevices and cracks, and dipping your brush- 
es lightly into the paint, rub well, always ma- 
king your strokes the same way and that with 
the grain of the wood. 

A piece of oil cloth laid beside where you are 
pointing is perfect protection against accidents, 

lack paint is usually varnished after drying, 
Hearths require several coats of paint with full 
time to dry. 

WHITE-WASH, 

For ceiliags or rooms should be of Paris white 
or very pure lime. One-half bushel of unslacked 
lime, slacked with boiling water and covered du- 
ring the process. When strained add to it one 
bucket of thin paste of ground rice, one peck of 
clean salt, three pounds of spanish whiting and 

dof clean glue, dissolved in boiling wa- 
ter. It must stand 24 hours, then be put on hot 
with a brush. Common white wash as above,sub- 
stituting flour for rice, and omitting the whiting 
and glue. White wash may be made any color 
by stirring in coloring matter’. When large 
surfaces are to be | ey or have a colored wash 
keep a plank and try every bucket you mix, 
else you may make a shocking pied picture. 

PAPERING. 

If you must do this yourself, brush over your 
wall with a solution of one pound of glue to 
four gallons of water. Make a smooth flour 
paste, one pound of alum dissolved in three 
gallons of the paste. Trim one side of your pa- 
pes pent and cut it in lengths of the ceilings 

eight. Have a long table, lay the right side of 
the wrong side 
smoothly with paste. Take the two ends of the 
paper together, (the right side folded together 
inside.) Step up on your platform and begin 
at the top, pressing down the paper smooth, 
with a cleantowel. The second length will cov- 
er the edge of the first and so on. The fig- 
ures must bematched exactly as in a carpet, and 
you should begin in the least conspicuous 
corner of the room, putting on the first piece 
by a plumb line. The border will have to 
be cut in pieces that you can easily handle and 
put together accurately. Common paper is ea- 
siest hung. 

CARPETS 

Shouid be whipped with slender, tapering 
rods, shaken and well swept on both sides. 
they should have been discolored by acids, am- 
monia rabbed on will often restore the colors. 
Ink spots may be removed with citric acid or 
good vinegar. Lamp oil may be removed by 
continuous applications of pipe clay or magne- 
sia, but any good colors may be washed in suds 
having been previously well wet with water in 
which beef gall is strongly mixed. Green 1 
the most. unsafe color to vax in water. 

Bedsteads should be scalded if necessary, and 
if there be a remote apprehension of bugs, fill 
every crevice with strong brown soap, or corro- 
sive sublimate dissolved in alcohol, or mercury 
mixed in beaten white of an egg. The polish 
ed part of the bedstead like the rest of fine fur- 
niture, having been wiped clean with a towel 
dipped in soft water, may be rubbed over care 
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fully with fine sweet oil; if your common furni- | of the time and strength required to cross the 
tareneeds varnishing you can getsuitable brush- | room every time a dish is wanted. A closet in 
es and cabinet maker’s varnish and do it your- th sen il 

self, but if you have fine furniture, procure the |" Wrong place is equally a waste. A poor 
services of a professional man. If spermaceti has | broom, a dull carving knife or none at all, a 
dropped on your furniture, cover the spot with| door that sticks so closely that half a man’s 
magnesia or chalk. Lay several folds of blottin strength is required to open it, a window that 


vA gh Fp alg Nagy larg pig coke opens only with half an hours labor, a ricketty 


removed from a table by rubbing hard on it| gate, @ smoky chimney, or any inconvenience 
some oil of vitriol and afterwards Alcohol. ‘ that makes life an unnecessary toil to any, is 
Ink.—By rubbing on it quickly oil of vitriol, | waste. Let all home makers study to make 


with two parts of soft water. : : , 
Oil sloth should be wiped over with luke- them convenient. So will they save time, mon- 


warm or cold water, without soap, or milk and | y, strength, and body and soul. . 








oo 


water. 
Matting should be swept clean and washed 


with clean salt water. CALIFORNIA SOAP. 
Chintz Curtains should be shaken and brush- Five 1 ; . 

ed free from dust and they may be worn out| Five Ibs. of white bar’soap, or yellow, if 

without washing. white cannot be had; four lbs. of sal soda; 


Brocatelle curtains and wall paper may both | one half lb. of borax; one ounce of ammonia, 
be cleaned by being wiped carefully with a soft | mixed with twenty-five quarts of pure soft wa- 


ea sinle jroo ¥. 08, Wy BONING perfectly, ary ter, rain water is best.. The water should be 


Stoves should be cleaned perfectly, then have | heated and the soap is dissolved in it. The 
# black lustre which is prepared for the pur- | other articles should be dissolved in a separate 
}. tpmete with milk and put on with @ paint| yegsel in a few quarts of water, a few quarts 


a mayer ran at g het na a. out of the twenty-five quarts, When all is dis- 


ar and salt, but better with fine brick | 80lved, mix them, stirring the mess well as they 
dust—it does not tarnish so soon as when acids | are poured together. 


are used. It can be made by dissolving the sal soda 

Silver plate, Brittania, &c., should be wash- | : ; 
ed over vith whiting, mixed with water. When | boras ios onmonia) is | fow quarts of wated, 
dry, this should be rubbed off with a soft flannel then pouring it into about25 quarts of common 
md afterwards polished byrubbing witha buck- aome made ley and soap grease, stirring it 
skin, It is an error to wash these articles over, thoroughly to mix it well. 


when avoidable, with soap. ap. - 
Were our space should be filled and so It is chiefly valuable as. washing soap. 


many items of useful knowledge excluded. We, T° use it, the clothes must be put to soak the 
dal one day furnish a chapter of miscellanies. | night before washing, ina hot suds, and cover- 


$$ |ed over closely with a thick blanket or some- 
HOME CONVENIENCES. | thing of the kind to keep them warm all night. 
Labor saved is money earned, Time is mon | Wring them out in the morffing, stirring and 
¢y, said Franklin, so time saved is money earn-/ squeezing them pretty well in the suds; put 
ed. Weare thoroughly in favor of all labor-| them into a strong suds and boil them 15 or 20 
saving inventions and operations. So we are minutes; take them out into a tub of water, 
in favor of all home conveniences, that save la-| wring them from this, stirring and squeezing 
borand time. The cooking stove is a great sa- ‘them, to get out the suds and dirt; look over 
ving in labor, time, fuel, heat and comfort. To the wrists and dirtiest places and articles, they 
live without a cooking stove in this day is an will need perhaps a little rubbing on the board; 
wpardonable waste of human strength and rinse them well in another water and hang them 
time. In a little while it will perhaps be con-| out. A little rubbing will make sure work.— 
sidered equally so to live without a sewing ma- | The saving of labor in the use of this soap is 
chine, To haye the wood ten rods from the | very great. Its c’eansing power is searching, 
kitehen in one direction, the water as far in an- | Jeaving the articles very white. It does no in- 
other, the cellar and larder in equally inconve- jury to the clothes. We speak from the expe- 
ment places and distances, the dining room rience of several families who have used it for 
away off, is to say the least, a great waste of years and would not give it up if their clothes 
time and labor. So every want of convenience could be washed for nothing in the old way. It 
ifn actual loss. A want of cupboards and | saves the wear of hard rubbing upon the clothes 
in their proper places is a waste, A | which is fully equal to the wear of using. The 
tupboard at the wrong end of a room is a waste | cost of this soap is trifling. * 
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The Financial Condition of the Coun- 
try---Its Effects upon the Farmer. 


The financial storm that.is now passing over the 
country was not ungxpected by the wise and thinking 
part of the community—it is the result of causes which 
are apparent to every vbserver, and under the present 
condition of things in the United States, such revolu- 
tions are as inevitably periodical as that night succeeds 
the day. We area fast people—making undue haste 
to be rich, not employing that proper, legitimate crea- 
tive means to aequire wealth from the bosom of mother 
earth, but engaging in every wild speculation and stock 
gambling scheme based upon a largely inflated paper 
currency, which encourages and fosters extravagance 
throughout every grade of society, resulting in an over- 
grown foreign import trade, exceeding by many mil- 
lions of dollars annually the entire exports of the coun- 
try. To meet this large balance against us the precious 
metals are withdrawn to pay the labor of foreign looms 
and foreign workshops, leaving our own country without 
the means to carry on its own internal and widely spread 
commerce. The same effects have followed similar cau- 
ses again and again, and will continue to do so until a 
radical change is wrought in our domestic policy, both 
as individuals and as a nation. But for the acquisition 


of gold in California, this conyulsion would long since 
Happily for the country it has 


have overtaken us. 





come upon us when our garners are filled to repletion, 
Had it overtaken’ us after the short crops of last yeas, 
unparalelled suffering and even famine would haye 
been the result in all the egmmercial and manufacturing 
districts of the country. And as it is tens of thousands 
of willing laborers here have been thrown out of employ 
in the various manufactories in the country, who must 
either be aided by charity or suffer through a long and 
dreary winter. The immense quantities of produce now 
stored up in the country cannot go forward to the sea 
board for the want of means to pay the farmer and the 
merchant. We saw in the Erie canal a few days sing 
hundreds of boats, at the most busy season of the year, 
laid up, while the country is overflowing with producs 
for the want of means to send it forward. The result of 
this will be that high prices for a time, for all the 
means of living will be unduly maintained, while the 
poor have nothing wherewith to buy. Under this state 
of the case, where it is possible, farmers would do wel] 
to unite together and send forward their wheat, their 
flower, &c , on their own account, thus meeting the de 
mand and securing to themselves good prices. It is but 


40 | @ few weeks before the winter will be upon us, and what 


is done in this line should be done quickly. 

For a number of years past the demand for farm pn- 
duce has constantly increased upon the supply, and the 
price has correspondingly advanced, because men have 
sought out other means of employment in large cities, 
uneertain in their results, rather than engage in the 
legitimate and sure pursuit of agricultare. But when 
the avenues of commerce are again open, the great 
searcity of money will cause a material decline in the 
price of farm produce. But the result will not materi- 
ally affect the farmer, because there will necessarily 
be a greater decline in all other commodities essential 
to his support. One dollar will buy more of the neces 
saries of life than when wheat sold for $1 50 per bushel. 

It is a fact that the largest proportion of those who 
seek employment. in the great commercial cities of the 
country are from the rural districts, the sons of hardy, 
prosperous farmers. The largest proportion of thete, 
under the various influences of temptation and vie 
which surround them, make shipwreck of character, 
health and life, before they become established in busi- 
ness on their own account; of the remainder, according 
to well established. statistical authority, not more then 
from Five to Fifteen in every hundred prove successfal, 
while from 85 to 95 per cent ultimately become bauk- 
rupts. It is these, in their greed for gain, who bring 
upon the country much of the embarrassment under 
which it is now laboring. The pursuit of happiness # 
wealth in our large cities is all adelusion, and we would 
advise to son of every farmer to follow the calling of his 
father, It is the source from whence all real wealth 
created. At no future period can desirable lands be 
secured so cheaply as the present, and there is no em 
ployment more sure of its healthful reward. 


—_—————__e =o 


The Weather and the Crops. 
The corn crop has mainly matured without material 
injury from frost. In the south and west, in the valley 
and low grounds frost appeared earlier and more sever 
than in the more northern and castern sections of th 
country, so that few fiolds of but small extent, sf 
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ga.we have learned, are effected by frost. Buckwheat 
has been harvested, and the yield per acre is without a 
paralel, while the breadth of land sown was larger than 
ever before. This, added to the corn and earlier har- 
vested crops, makes by far the largest amount of buman 
food that this country has ever before produced in any 
owe year, This euperabundance may be regarded as 
pruvidential while universal stagnation prevails ever 
every department of trade, commerce and manufactures, 
The newly sown wheat has been got in under the most 
favorable circumstances of weather, and the crop now, 
generally looks unusually promising. 


~~ 





Taavetine Acent.—Mr. George W. Hume, 
is authorized to receive and receipt for subscriptions to 
the Valley Farmer in Missouri and Kansas. Any assis- 
tance that our readers may render him will be duly ap- 
preciated. 

a 
A Good Example. 

The officers of the Marion Co. Ag. and Mechanical as- 
weistion have awarded the Valley Farmer to such per- 
sons as received dollar premiums at the latefair of their 
Society. 

Axotuer.—The officers of the Ralls Qo. Ag. Society 
have likewise awarded the Valley Farmer to those recei- 
ving the dollar premiums at their late fair. Thank you, 
gentlemen Directors, one and ‘all, and we will strive to 
make the Farmer worthy of such a token of your ap- 
probation. b 

i ooo 

Devon Carriz.—We were pleased to see at 
the United States Agricultural fair at Louisville, some 
good representatives of the Devon breed of cattle, 
We noticed particularly those exhibited by Charles 
A. Ely, Esq., of Elyria, Lorain Co., Ohio. He is an ex- 
tensive breed-r of Devon cattle and Essex swine. Mr. 
Bly received the following premiums on his Devons : 

Devon Herd, 1st premium, $100 00; bull, “ Duke of 
Devon,” 1st ‘premium, $100 00; cow, “ Jenny Lind,” 
Ist premium, $100 00; cow, “ Victoria,’’ 2nd premium; 
yearling bull, “ Victory,”’ 1st premium; bull calf, “Lo- 
rain,” lst premium; heifer, two years old, “ Ida 2d,’’ 
Ist premium , heifer, three years old, “ Lady 3rd,’’ 2nd 
premium ; calf, “Ida 3rd,’’ 2d premium. 

The above notice was prepared for the last number but 
was mislaid. 
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Tar Horricunrorist.—This valuable publica- 
tion finds its way to our table with the opening of each 
month, With one exception it.is the only Horticultural 
journal published in this country. It being national in 
itecharacter, and most ably conducted it deserves a wi- 
der circulation. With the constantly increasing taste 
for horticultural embellishments and fruit growing 
throughout our country the Horticulturist should have a 
tireulation of at least one hundred thousand copies, in- 
deed this is not one tenth of the number of individuals 
who would be benefitted by its perusal many times the 
Price of its annual subscription. It is edited by J. Jay 
Smith, editor of Michaux’s Sylva, &c. Published hy 
Robert Pearsall Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. Terms redu- 
eed to $2 00 a year. 











Tue IL.usrratep Annual Register or Ruran 
AFFAIRS AND CULTIVATOR ALMANAC, FOR 1858.—We 
acknowledge the receipt of a copy of this periodical, it 
being the fourth in the series, and like its predecessors, 
contains a great amount of useful practical matter for 
the farmer and Horticulturist. It is embellished with 
one hundred and thirty engravings, including houses, 
farm buildings, implements, domestic animals, fruits, 
flowers, &c. By J. J. Thomas, author of the “ American 
Fruit Culturist,”” and “ Farm Implements,” &c. Pub- 
lished by Luther Tucker & Son, Albany, N.Y. Forsale 
by J. M. Crawford, next door to the Valley Farmer of- 
fice, St. Louis, Mo, Price 25 cts., pre paid, by mail. 
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Norra Western Fruir Grower’s Mertinc.— 
We attended this meeting, for a short time, at Alton, 
and were much gratified to meet many enthusiastie 
Pomolugists. In our next number we will give a con- 
densed statement of their proceedings. 

eS 
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Bartey—Inquirny.—During the last winter 
we had numerous inquiries from private correspondents 
in regard to sowing spring barley. For the information 
of our readers generally, we should regard it as a favor 
if those who made the experiment of sowing barley. in 
the spring, would report to us the result of their experi- 
ments. Heretofore, in the West ithas been the universal 
custom to sow barley in the fall, while further north 
the custom as gene:ally prevails of sowing it in the 
spring. Last fall a number of experiments were made 
in various parts of New York in sowing in the fall and 
with very good success. 

We should be glad to hear from all our friends who 
made the trial of spring sewing. 

EE A OLE. A 

Hunoarian Mittetr.—We call attention to the 
advertisement of Mr. Preston. We have no doubt, from 
all we can hear, that where timothy fails to do well, this 
will prove our most valuable forage crop, and it may, 
even where timothy does succeed. Its strongest recom- 
mendation is, that wherever it has been tried, the neigh- 
bors are all anxious to obtain the seed for their own ure. 
a a oe -——~ 
Fourth Annual Fair of the Marion, Mo., 

Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association. 

This Fair was held near the city of Palmyra, on the 
beautiful grounds of the Society, on the 14th, 15th, 16th 
add 17th days of October. The second day of the fair 
was quite cool and disagreeable, yet there was a large 
attendance. The other days were delightful, and the 
thousands present seemed to enjoy the exhibition in the 
highest degree. 

It would afford us pleasure to give a full notice of this 
fine exhibition, but the crowded state of our columns 
admonishes us that we must be brief. We can only 
notice a few things that are particularly worthy. 

0. H. P. Lear, Esq., a farmer living near Hannibal, 
exbibited 42 varieties of apples; they were very fine 
specimens. We wish all farmers had the same taste for 
cultivating fine fruit that our friend Lear has. The soil 
of Marion county is admirably adapted, we should 
judge, for fruit raising. 

John W. Earhart, of Palmyra, had in operation on 
the ground, a mill for manufacturing flour. Its con- 
struction is very simple, and one horse is sufficient to 
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operate it. Weexamined some of the flour made by it, 
and concluded that it would answer our purpose if we 
could be supplied with it. Mr. Karhart has applied for 
a patent. The price of the Mill will be $150. Farmers 
living some distance from a flouring mill would find it 
greatly to their advantage to have one and make their 
own flour. The mill is not yet perfected, but with a 
few improvements we have no doubt it will be valuable. 


John R, Sanford, Esq., of Marion connty, exhibited a 
number of bushels of the largest, haviest oats we ever 
saw. He gave us the method which he adopted to raise 
oats of such extraordinary size. He sowed the common 
oats, but before cutting them went over the field and 
picked by hand the largest and finest heads. He con- 
tinued this process from year to year, and succeeded at 
length in obtaining enough seed from these selected 
heads to raise his entire crop of oats. He bad found 
upon trial that by pursuing this method, at the lowest 
calculation, each bushel of oats from the selected seed 
would weigh ten pounds more to the bushe}, and there 
wonld be ten bushels more to the acre besides the addi- 
tional weight on the entire number of bushels. This is 
but one of a hundred experiments every farmer should 
make.' We have repeatedly urged in our columns, far- 
mers to make similar experiments, assuring them they 
would reap as great benefits. In our last number we 
advised our readers to select the largest and finest ears 
of corn in the field, for seed, ‘Those who will do this 
will be amply rewarded in the additional yield of next 
year’s crop. 

Swinre.—W. C0. Anderson, Jr., exhibited some superior 
Suffolk hogs. He is the same gentleman who exhibited 
the fine Suffolk boar at the St. Louis fair, which took 
the sweepstake premium of sixty dollars. This animal 
has since been purchased by our neighbor Jonathan 
Jones, Esq., of the St Louis Commercial College. The 
Suffolk breed attain a very early maturity, take on fat 
readily, do not eat more than about half as much as our 
common “alligator ’’ breeds, and with anything like 
decent treatment are always ready for the butcher’s stall. 

Surer.—There were a number of entries. Jos. W. 
Inskeep, of Marion, had some fine Cotswolds, so had R. 
Threlkeld, of Monroe county. John Bilis exhibited a 
cross of the Cotswold with theSouth Down. J. B, Stout, 
of Monroe county, had some fine Merino sheep. 

Carriu.—Lewis Bryan & Sons exhibited some very 
fine thorough bred Durhams. They have a large herd 

‘of these, numbering over thirty thorough breds, besides 
a much greater number crossed with the Durham. Jef- 
ferson ‘Bridgford, of Monroe, also exhibited some fine 
Durhams, taking the sweepstake premium on his fine bull 
“Henry Olay.’”’ James Bridgford, same county, took 
sweepstake premium on his cow, “Kentucky Belle,” a 
a beautiful animal. There were many other fine Dur- 
ham animals on exhibition, among which we will notice 
“Tom Anderson,’’ a one year old bull, owned by E. G. 
Mateon; Ralls county ; “ Jim Rollins,’’ a bull calf eight 
months old ; “ Belle Moring,’’ a calf six moths old, both 
owned by Wm. 0. Young, of Ralls, “ Judith Monroe,’’ 
a cow three years old, very fine, taking first premium, 
owned by Thos. Cleaver, Hsq., President of the Ralls 
county Agricultural Society. “ Lilly,’’ 17 months old, 
owned by W. T, Briscoe, of Ralls; “Jim Dudley,’’ one 
year old bull,.owned by Levi Barkley, Esq., of Marion ; 
W. P. Samuels, of Ralls, fine bull, “ St, Patrick,” three 





years old, Some fine fat cattle were exhibited by Maj, 
Barker, of Monroe. There were a number of other fing 
cattle, but we do not now revellect the names of the 
exhibitors. 

Muuxs.—0. F. Kirtly, Esq., of Ralls county, exhibited 
one of the finest mule colts we ever saw of its age. Hg 
banters the State to show its equal next fall. J, M, 
Basket, Esq., exhibited a mule 18 hands high, and, 
strange tosay, well proportioned. There were manyoth. 
er very fine mules on the ground. 

Horses.—But it was in the show of horses that this 
exhibition was superior. In saddle, harness and draft 
stallions, geldings and mares the competition was large 
and animated. Indeed outside the ring of stallions the 
exhibition would compare favorably with that of St, 
Louis, while in some of the rings it was decidedly supe- 
rior, for instance in the rings of saddle mares and geld- 
ings. Where there were so many fine horses, it perhaps 
would be invidious to partieularize any, but we cannot 
refrain from noticing the beautiful and almost perfectly 
formed stallion, Morgan Star,” recently purchased 
by Wm. P. Samuels, of Rajls. He is a thorough bred 
Morgan, color bay, black mane and tail, and almost the 
perfect type of old “ Justin Morgan,’’ whose cut appears 
in the present number of the Valley Farmer. “ Morgan 
Star’’ took first premium as best harness stallion, and 
also the sweep stakes premium as best stallion. “St, 
Lawrence,’”’ a splendid stallion, we believe of the Mor- 
gan breed, was exhibited, and considerable feeling was 
manifested as to which of the two was entitled to the 
premium. Dr. J. J. Lyle, of Ralls, exhibited a thor- 
ough bred mare, three years old, which attracted much 
attention. She took the sweep stake premium, and first 
premium in class of blooded mares. 


Our want of space prohibits us from noticing further, 
The officers of the Soeiety have much reason to rejoice at 
the success of the Fourth, Annual Exhibition of their So- 
ciety. We have never spent our time ata fair more 
agreeably than at this. We return our heartfelt thanks 
to the noble President, John Nichols, Esq., and the oth- 
er officers and directors of the association, for the eX. 
ceedingly polite and kind manner in which we wer 
treated, and also for the large list of subscribers to the 
Valley Farmer with which they presented us. And our 
“better half ’’ desires us to return her thanks for the 
beautiful silver cup with which she was presented by the 
officers of the Society. During our stay we enjoyed the 
hospitality of the accomplished Secretary of the Society, 
Thos. E. Thompson, Esq., and to him and his excellent 
lady are we under obligations for the genuine kindnes 
with which we were treated. 


New Yor«e Farr.—As we were unable to furnish full 
notes of the New Yerk State Fair in time for our firs 
form, we have noticed at some length in our Horticultu- 
rai Department, the choice fruits, &e , exhibited, and some 
special notices of new improvements are necessarily de 
ferred until our next number. 


Inpiana State Fam.—The fifth annual fair 
of the Indiana State Agricultural Society, was opened 
on Monday the Sth of October, and continued through 
the week. We are informed that it proved every way 
successful. The display of articles exhibited was quite 











comprehensive, and the attendance of people large. 
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‘Bourson County (Ky.) Farr.—The Bourbons 
held their annua) festival at Paris, begining Tuesday the 
Mth of September. With some of the choicest land in 
the State and some of the finest stock in the world, and 
a season for productiveness unparalelled, it would be a 
wonder if the fair had not proved a good one. We 
understand suceess attended the effort on every hand. 
Enough of the best kinds to look at, and an unusual turn 
out of the good pe: ple to see, caused the three days of 
the fair to pass off pleasantly with all. 


+. 
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Eurwence (Ky.) Farr.—The fair at Eminence 
commenced on Tuesday, the 6th of October, and contin- 
ued until Friday the 9th. Menry and Shelby counties 
contain some of the most progressive farmers in Ken- 
tucky, and we can only “ guess”’ that they had a good 
time. Cireumstances rendered it impossible fur us tw 
attend, and our correspondent has failed tu forward us 
his notes. . 
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Kentucky Starz Fatr.—The second fair of 
the Kentucky State Agricultural Society was held at 
Henderson, beginning on the 13th of October. Owing 
to the low stage of the Ohio river it was inconvenient to 
transport stock and articles from other portions of the 
State, and consequently the fair was somewhat local in 
its character, but notwithstanding, there was a good 
show, which is the more creditable to our friends of the 
Green River country. The farmers of that section are 
making rapid strides by way of improvement and in the 
inttoduction of superior breeds of stock, as may be seen 
by & glance at the list of premiums awarded. 

































































New York Stare Farr.—We attended the fair 
of the New York State Agricultural Society, held at 
Buffalo, openining on the 6th of October. At the close 
of the preceding week there was a gentle rain, follow- 
ed by a week of as beautiful weather as it is the lot of 
mortals often to enjoy; and, notwithstanding the great 
commercial revolution that wasshaking the country from 
centre to circumference, the farmers, mechanics and 
artizans turned out in immense numbers with che choic- 
est of farm stock, produce of the field, the garden and 
the work shop, in such abundance as to gratify the pride 
of every native of the Empire State. The grounds were 
about a mile north of the city, on what is known as 
Prospect Hill, or Fort Porter, commanding a beautiful 
view of Lake Erie, the city and the surrounding country. 
Ample provision was made for the protection of every 
department of the fair. There were 700 stalls for horses 
and cattle, all of which were filled, and 120 pens for 
theep were found insufficient to accommodate the num- 
ber brought for exhibition and more had to be erected 
after the fair began, and most other departments were 
well represented. The attendance of people from ev- 
ery part of the State was large. The sum received for 
tickets of admission at the gates exceeded by $2000 
double the amount received by the society last year at 
Watertown. So that in every view the fair is regarded 
by the society as its most successful one. 

The most interesting feature of the fair, however, was 
the beautiful and eloquent address of the Hon. Edward 
Everett, In this it is said that he clearly excelled 
ery former effort of his life. His remarks were con- 























































fined exclusively to the subject of Agriculture, but em- 
bracing the widest scope. He occupied full two hours 
in its delivery, and during this time, amid the thou- 
sands that were present and the largest portion standing, 
the most profound silence was observed. The address 
will be published and we promise our readers some 
extracts from it. 

As our first form had gone to press about the time of 
the close of the fair, we'are unable to speak of some of 
the improvements exhibited in the various deparvments, 
and therefore defer that portion of our remarks for the 
December number. One of the pleasing incidents of the 
occasion, we will here mention, as a mark of the kindly 
feeling that now exists between Victoria and Jonathan, 
For a number of years a kind of “reciprocity’’ has been 
maintained on these occasions, between our English 
neighbors on the other side of the Lakes and the State 
of New York, At this time there were a large number 
of Canadians present with their cattle and specimens of 
the produce of their soil, &c. In the centre of the 
grounds, as is usual, the tall flag staff is planted, and at 
its head waved in proud triumph the flags of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, as evidences of the union 
and harmony that now exists between these two power- 
ful nations, giving assurance that in trath they have 
beaten their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks, and that between them there shall be 
war no more. A similar display was witnessed at the 
Provincial Fair, recently held at Brantford, Canada 
West, 
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Second Annual Fair of the St. Louis 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association. 

The second annual fair of this society has been held, 
and it affords us unfeigned pleasure to state that it was 
triumphantly successful. Being held at a time when 
the great monetary storm was. crashing over the heads 
of our citizens, when our banks were beseiged by their 
depositors and compelled to close their doors because 
they were not able to meet their demands—when our 
merchants and commercial men were breaking on ac- 
count of the deranged state of monetary affairs—when it 
made one’s heart sad to walk the streets of our city and 
see the gloomy countenances on every hand—we say be- 
ing held at such a time when this great storm was just 
bursting over our heads, it could hardly be expected 
that anything but a failure would be the result of the 
Fair. But we are happy to state that notwithstanding 
these unpropitious attending circumstances, the fair, in 
number of visitors and exhibitors in all its departments, 
was signally successful. 

The fair of the St. Louis Agricultural Society has 
become the great fair of the Mississippi Valley, and if 
rightly conducted it will be almost indispensable that 
at least our most enterprising farmers should attend it, 
to see our best breeds of stock, our hest agricultural and 
mechanical implements, our fruits and flowers, and the 
various articles that will always be exhibited at the 
most central and prominent point of so great a scope of 
country as the Mississippi Valley. 

We have not space this month to give a full report, 
but condense from one of our city papers, the report of 
the exhibition of stock in the amphitheatre, which will 





| be read with much interest. In our next number we 
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will speak of the exhibition of agricultural imple- 


ments, dc, 
FIRST DAY. 
THE AMPHITHBATRE. 


At 10 o’elock the vast assembly began to concentrate 
towards the amphitheatre, and the array of seats was 
soon completely filled. The bunds struck up an enli- 

vening air; the flags waved and fans and feathers flut- 
tered eXxpectantiy. Luter a fine mi company in 
full acoutrements—tae Washington G commanded 
“by Capt. Frost. After mauouvering for a short time, 
they retircd, and the proceedings of the Fair commenced 
the entrance of a large number of 

Daavear Horses, of which there were ten entries, 
under the class of four years old and over. After some 
consultation, the first premium was awarded to Charles 
Ly Hunt’s imported white stallion, “ Norman,”’ a splen- 
did.dnimal. An elegant silver pitcher was the piece of 
pete. Second premium to Dr. burrett, of St. Louis cv., 

‘or his horse, “ Kentucky Farmer.’’ 

Under the head of three year old horses there were 
four entries, First premium awarded to John M. Cham- 
bers, of St. Louis county, Mo., for his horse “ Joe,’’ and 
the second premium to. Mr. John Harness, of Jefferson 
county, Ky. for his draught stallion, “Bill.’’ Under the 
hvad of two year old and under, Jobn Ball of st. 
Charles county, took first premium ona fine bay stallion. 
John Frost, of Jersey county, Lil., second premium. 
One year old and under two, unly one entry, a dark bay, 
“Rambus,” owned by W. H. Dorsett, of 5t. Louis coun- 
tyy Mo. J,.Lurpin, of Green county, Iil., took first pre- 
mium on “ War Hagle,’’ a bay colt; only one entry of 
this class. After these there were two entries of geld- 
ings, three years old and over. First premium, a $50 
pitcher, was awarded to Peter Wilde, of St. Louis ; the 
second to Cater Matthews, of Mo, 

Aiter dinuer the first entries were Brood Draught 

ea—four entries. 
St. Louis cuunty; second premium to J. Turpin, Jersey 
county, [1!.. Under the head of matched horses there 
were six entries. The first premium was awarded to a 
splendid pair of dark bays, belunging to Charles Durby, 
of St. Louis; second premium ie Wymer & Biacksdale, 
of Liberty, Mo. ‘The next entries ‘were three pair of 
niatched mares for carriage. First premium awarded to 
@ fine pair of blacks, belonging te J. W. Burrows, of 
Howard county, Mo.; second premium to Elias Dorsay, 
of Jefferson cuunty, Ky. Of matched horses fur buggies 
there were three entries. First premium to a fine pair 
of blacks, the property of Wymer & Blacksdule, Liberty 
Mov.; second premium to F, Wilde, of st. Louis, for a 
pair of bays, Lhe next entries were of mares for bug- 

ics. First premium, a silver pitcher, awarded to J. A. 

reen, of Muscatine, Iowa, for his span of black trot- 
ters—decidedly the fastest and best movers shown during 

day ; secoud premium to Elias Dorsay, of Ky. 
SEOOND DAY. 


Catris.—Four entries of fine imported thorough breds, 
four years old. First premium, a $100 pitcher, awarded 
to Mr. Lingenfelter, of Indiana, for his fine white bull, 
“Lord Albert ;’’ the second premium (diploma) to Da- 
vid Wilson, of Cincinnati, for“ Lord Egiinton,’’ ‘Lhe 
next entries were of three year old bulls of the short- 
horn breed. First premium, an $80 goblet, assigned to 
Henry Larrymore, of Calieway county, Mo., for “John 
O’Gaunt,”’ a fine animal; the second premium to Pol- 
lock & Ritter, of Morgan county, IL. fer ** Belimont.’’ 
Two year old thorough bred Durhams were then brought 
in, of. which there were sixteen entries. A $60 silver 
goblet was awarded to the fine white bull, “ dvott,’’ be- 
longing to Col. Sidnor, of Lincoln county, Mo.; seound 

minum, w Jas. N. Brown, of lilinois. Under the head 
of one year old and under two, there were nine entries 
of thorough breds. For the best of ‘this class, the first 
premium, (two silver goblets) was awarded to “ Funta- 
chanie,’’ a handsome animal, belonging to Capt. Phil- 
lips, of St. Louis county ; the second premium to Mr. 
Lingenfelter, of Indiana, for “ Prince tlas.’’ For 
yeurling valves, the first premium, silver plate, was giv- 


en to Capt. Phillips, of pt. Louis ty; the 





premium to &, C0. Jenkins, of Boune county, Mo. Thor- 
oagh bred Cows were next broaght in--only three en- 





Pirst premium to ‘Tt. 'T. Jmnuary, | 'W°; ! ) ’ 
P y> | Kincaide, of Kentucky ; second premium to “ Membrine 


§ rengo.”” 





kins, of Boone county, Mo.; premium to J. H. 
Brown, of a sthwoms, bet Tilinois. ° 
Cows of three years old—four entries. First premium 
to“ Helen Hockaday,’’ the property of J. H. Moore, of 
Clark county, Ky.; second premiam to Thomas Cleaver, 
of Ralls county, Mo. 
Herrers.—Two year old thorough bred heifers were 
next entered. First eines these, $60 pitcher, was as. 
signed to ‘Lhos. B. Graham, of St. Louis county ; second 
premium to J. N. Brown, of Berlin, Ilis.;, there werg 
four entries. Of the class of heifers one year old and 
under two, there were four entries. First premium to 
H. Larrymore, of Calloway county, Mo.; second premi- 
um te J. J. Towles, of Henderson county, Ky. Of the 
class of yearling heifers there were six entries. First 
premium awarded to J. N. Brown, of Berlin, Lils.; seo- 
ond premium also given to Mr. B, 

Horses.— As blooded horses were announced, and the 
magnificent creatures came prancing proudly in, every 
one bent eagerly forward to watch their movements, 
There were twelve entries of four years old and over, 
many of them splendid animals and of fine movement, 
The judges, after considering all the points, and the 
purity of blood and pedigree, at length decided to con- 
fer the first premium, a $100 silver pitcher, on “Banner,” 
a dark bay, owned by L. Dixon, of Cole county, Mo.; 
the second premium to “Oorporal,”’ belonging to Wil- 
loughby & White,of Clay county, Ky. 

Of the class of three years old and under four, thore 
were five entries. First premium, a $75 pitcher, was 
uwarded to the fine sorrel stallion, “True Prince,” be- 
loning to Geo. W. Goode, of St. Louis county; second 
to “Young Barton,’”’ owned by G. M. Stockdale, of 
Springfield, [1. The next entries were of two years old; 
of these there were four entries. First premium given 
to “Ben Hallad,’’ belonging to Mr. Kincaide; second 

remium to “St. Victor,’’ owned by W..C. Shelton, of 

incoln county, Mo. Stallions one year old and under 
two; first premium to “ Medoe,”’ belonging to John 


Chief,’’ the property of J. H. Moore, of Clark county, 
Ky. The next entries were of colts under one year of 
age. For the best of these the first premium ($30) 
asigned to 'l. 2. January, of St. Louis county, for bis 
“St. Louis,’’ second premium to W. R. Watson's “Ma- 
ares of four years old and over (breeders) 
were the next entries, of which there were eight. First 
premium ($75 in piel) awarded to 8. F. Tucker, Jefier- 
son county, Ky., for a dark chesnut mare; second premi- 
um (diploma) to G. W. Moore, of Clark county, Ky. 
Mares three year vid and under four, were next led in. 
Of these there were two entries. - First premium ($50 in 
plate) awarded Cap. A. Harper, of St. Louis county; 
second premium to the same. Of the two year old mares 
there were two entries. First premium awarded to W, 
Stuart, of Warren county. One year old mares entered 
the arena next. First. premium of $30 was awarded w 
J. M. Moore, of Kentucky, for “ Kentucky Belle,” see- 
ond premium to T. B. Hadson, of St. Louis. The next 
een to a colt under one year of age, belonging te 

r. Lucker of Clark county, Ky. No other entries. 

Two trained Elk now entered the ring and were driven 
around. They appear well trained, and do not often 
run off, except when they hi frigtened. They belong 
to Mr. Leibold, and received a premium. 

Sueer.—First premium on long wool sheep to McHat 
ton & Kads ($20.) On long wool ewes, first premiam t 
J.C. Meyers; McHatton took the second premium—# 
medal. Five entries of middle weol bucks; first premi- 
um ($20) to Chas. L. Hunt, of St. Louis county ; 
premium to McHatton & Eads. Bucks under two year 
old ; first premium to McHatton & Eads, Ewes of two 
years old; first premium to Chas. L. Hunt. — 
bucks under two years old; first premium to Mc 
& Eads of St. Louis county. 

Merino bucks over two years of age ; first premium $2, 
to J. D. Olcott, of Michigan; second premium $10, # 
same Ewes over two years old; medal to McHattwns 
Eads, first premium $20, to same; second premium # 
J. D. Olcott, of Michigan. Saxeny buck, two years old, 

remium $20, to Alex. Black, of Putnam county, 

ck under two years, premium to same. Merino ewes 
over two years; first premium to McHatton & Badsj 
second premium (medal) to J. D. Olcott. Ewes 





tries.” Frist premium ($100 pitcher), awarded to I Jen- 


one year, first premium to same. No competition. 
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THIRD DAY. 


_ At 10 o’clock the gates were thrown open by the grand 
Morshal, and the exhibition of stock commenced in the 
arena”by the entrance of cattle of mative breeds and 
qrovses of all kinds. 

Cows.—As there. were but two entries of four year old 
eows, the judges did not have long to deliberate, and 
goon awarded the first premium, $20 in plate, to A. Rice, 
of St. Louis county, Mo, for a beautiful cow. 

Two Year Oty Herrers.—The first premimim was 

to Mr. Matlock, of Ind., and the Medal to Ben. 

Fallon, of 8t. Louis county, 

Catves.—The first premium in plate was taken by 
Mr. Chas. G. MeHatton, of St. Louis; the silver medal 
by David Clarkson of St. Louis. 

Miucu Cows.—Only two entries under this head, at 
which we confess to no little disappointment. The pre- 
mium consisted of two handsome silver goblets, and was 
ssigned to Mr. A. Rice ef St. Louis; second premium, 
or diploma, to Wm. Armstrong, of St. Louis. 


Far Carrie.—There were six entries, all of them tru- 
ly magnificent animals, and of the most elephantine 
rtions. Three bullocks, belonging to Isaac Shelby 
of Kentucky, excited particular admiration and remark. 
The judges were somewhat zled in making a decis- 
fon, but finally awarded the first premium, $50 in plate, 
to Isaac Shelby, of Lexington, Ky., for the best three 
fattedbullocks , the second premium to J 0, Shelby, of 
Lafayette county, Mo. 

For the best fatted bullock of any age, the first premi- 
am, a silver goblet, was awarded to Isaac Shelby, of 
lexington, Ky.; the second to J. 0. Shelhy, of Lafayette 
pe, Mo. ‘The next entry was of three futied cows of 

ur years of age, for which the premium was awarded 
to Isaac Shelby, of Kentucky. There being but one 
entry of Heifers under four years old, the premium was 
given. to Eads & McHatton, of St. Louis county, for a 
most beautiful snow white animal, plump and symmet- 
tical, A premium of $30 in plate was set apart for 
the best yoke of oxen, and was given to John Sigerson & 
Bro., vf 3t. Louis ; second premium to Thomas Graham, 
of St. Louis. 

Branmin CattLx.—A novel and unique exhibition of 
Brahmin bull, cow and calf, now took place. These 
smimals are imported from Birmah, by Eads & McHat- 
ton, of St. Louis county, and present a most singular 
appearance. They are of light dun color, with large 
tawny spots, and somewhat resemble a common deer in 
texture and color of skin: a singular protuberance just 
Sbove the shoulder, and long, flapping ears, distinguish 
tham from the common cattle, in other respects they are 
nearly similar. The large Mbu, or Brahmin Bull, is a 
noble animal, and much more active than any of our 

- ‘These animals are used in India as beasts of 
draught and burden, and also for the saddle. We learn 
that Lieut, Col. Skinner, of Dana, on the borders of the 

imncer desert, one hundred miles west of Delhi, 
Maintains a largo stock of them; and six or seven of 
the beasts are always kept saddled to carry the military 
despatches. They remain saddled three or four hours 
When if not wanted they are relieved by fresh 
ones. They will travel with a soldier on their back, 
fifteen or sixteen hours in the day, at tho rate of six 
emf anhour. Their action is fine and they bring their 

diegs under them as straight as the horse. Such is 
their activity that they can clear a five barred gate with 
ease. Their ordinary gait is easy. Instead of a bit a 
small cord is passed through the gristle of the nose, and 
to this is attached a short cord in the fashion of a bri- 

, Wich is kept up by the hump the animal has on the 

part of his back, and which is wanting in our oxen. 
animal is saddied like a horse, and when a little ex- 
into action it goes very quickly ; some, indeed, 

lop as well as a horse. These cattle are in general use 
roughout the whole of India; and they use no other 
in ghs, coaches and chariots, which are drawn by 
> ws a ae number being in proportion to the weight of 


“ Arren Dinner Exercises were prefaced by a 
ble of music; the gates were thrown open and 

t stallions entered, The first premium, $40 in 

was awarded to Mr. W. A. Renfrow, of Springfield 

» for his draught stallion, “Contract,’’ three years 


kins, Springfield, 111. These awards were omitted in the 
Monday’s exhibition, and after they had left the ring 
the stullions of all ages entered in grand cavalcade, 
driven in trotting buggies. The entrance of these hor- 
ses created a greater sensation than any exhibition we 
have yet had , they dashed around the ring in most 
splendid style, the assembled thousands cheering and ap- 
emer most vociferously. The favorite appeared to 

“Silver Heels,’ the property of Col. Singleton, af 
[ll., an animal of dashing appearance and splendid ae 
tion and movement; he is a dark raven black, of glosey 
smoothness. Another favorite was “St. Lawrence,” a 
beautiful black. “Othello,’’ another black, had alee 
many admirers; so also had “ Mercury,’’ a chesnut som 
rel of fine movement. The judges, inexorable men, soon 
thinned out the array of the origiual twenty-two entries, 
Amoug #0 many superb animals it must difficult to 
decide, and as the interes. of the assembled thousands 
rose to the highest pitch, the first premium, of $50 in 
Plate, was finally awarded to “ Silver Heels;’’ the seo 
ond premium was given to “ St. Lawrence,’’ the property 
of P. Roadhouse of Til. 

Four Year Ovp Gevpines.—Of this class of horses 
there were nineteen entries, nearly all of them hand- 
some animals of a variety of color. They were driven 
in trotting sulkies and buggies. ‘The first premium was 
awarded to “Jim Rollins,’’ owned by Capt. Benj. H. 
Harris, of Mexico, Mo.; second to Sanger, Camp & Co. 
of Illinois, The next two entries were Geldings of three 
years old and under, for whicha $30 premium was as 
signed to A. B. Barrett, of St. Louis county; second 
premium to Col. Benj. O'Fallon, of St. Louis. 

Mares of four years old and over, were next entered, 
of which there were thirteen driven into the arena’ 
Some of them were tolerably fine animals. First premie 
um of $50 awarded to A. Taylor of St. Louis, for a dark 
brown mare; second premium toL L, Dorsay, of Jef 
ferson county, Ky. 

Mares of three years old and under four, of which 
there were but two entries. First premium to Elias 
Dorsay of Jefferson county, Ky.; second premium to A. 
J. Barrett, of St. Louis. 

FOURTH DAY. 


The exhibition in the arena commenced with Jacks of 
three years of age, of which there were but two contest 
ants for the first premium. The first premium, a $58 

itcher, was ounited to W. L. Farrow, of Greencastle, 
nd., for his animal, “J. C. Breckenridge;’’ second, t 
“ Compromise,’’ belonging to Pollock & Ritter, Jackson- 
ville, it. Jacks two years old; two entries. First pre 
mium, $40 in plate awarded to Paul Abat, of Callo- 
way county, Mo.; second premiam to Clay Taylor, of 
Warren county, Mo. There were no entries of rs 
donkeys, and afterwards, the Jennets, four years 
over—but one entry. First premium, $50 gg 9 was 
given to J. B. Allen, of St. Charles, Mo. For Jennets 
of two years old and under, the premium was taken by 
Polleck & Ritter, of Ill. Paul Abat, of Mo. tooka 
premiun on a yearling Jennet, after which there were 
some Hereford cattle led In, and under the head of 
Misselaneous, a premium of $25 was awarded to J. J. 
Towles, of Henderson county, Ky., fora fine red bull. 
Mr. Towles also took a $10 premium for a Hereford cow 
and two year old calf. An imported Devon bull, four 
ears of age, received a promium of $25 in plate. He 
| & padi to L.G. Collins, of Ind., who also took a pre- 
mium of $10 on a cow of the same breed. There were 
no more exhibtions of stock until after dinner, when 
Tue Roapsrers entered thearena. There were fifteen 
entries of these horses, several of them splenid looking 
animals, and of finest movement. As they were driven 
around the ring at their best paces the trials of speed 
were quite exciting. The first entries of roadsters were 
four years and under, for which a premium of $200 im 
late was set apart. 
. A thrilling cneiheundais was caused during the trial of 
speed, by the upsetting of a sulky, the driver of whic. 
an old gray-headed man, was dragged around the rin, 
some distance, but be held manfully to the ribbons, 
as the vast mass swayed in fearful tumult, his horse was 
caught, and he rescued from a terrible death. Several 
boquets werere throw to him by admiring ladies, as he 
drove out amidst admiring plaudits. He soon retu 





id; second to “ Brown Lizzie,’’ belonging to J. Per-' 





however, with a new sulky, entered once more, 
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gg with thunderous applause. The judges finding 
80 difficult to decide upon the horses, finally sent them 
around the ring singly, and each one, after making the 
’** drove up in front of the judges’ s 
Brery horse, of course, its particular admirers, but 
sympathies of the crowd seemed to be with “St, Law- 
rence’ and the horse driven by the old man who met 
with the accident. After a very animated contest, 
the first premium was awarded to “Paragon Morgan ’ 
owned by J. B. Bailey, of Nassau, N. H.; the second 
mium was assi, to “ Royal Oak,”’ owned by Chas. 
lett, of Mendota, Ill., the same old gentleman who 
was dragged around the arena after being turned 
over. @ next entries were of three year old stal- 
lions, of which there were nine entered the ring.— 
The contest was rather spirited, but the first premium, 
& $100 pitcher, was assigned to “ Morgan Excelsior,” 
belonging to E, L. Dorsay, of Jefferson county, Ky.; sec- 
ond premium, diploma, to “ Young Bernard,’”’ belonging 
to 8. M. Sawyer of Illinois. Stallions of two years were 
next.shown; of these there were two’entries. First pre- 
mium was awarded to BE. L. Dorsay, of Jefferson county 
Ky.; second to T. T, January, of St. Louis, for “Ash- 
land Chief.” The next entries were of one year old and 
under two. First premium to R. J. Hornsby, of St, 
Louis county ; second to J. Turpin, Green couuty, Ills. 
FIFTH DAY. 


Punetually at ten o’clock the exercises in the arena 
commenced by the exhibition of matched mules, of 
which there were four entries. One pair was driven in 
a heavy carriage, two of the others were led around, and 
a large muscular animal, fourteen hands high and four 

ars old, which took a premium at the late National 
Pair at Louisville, was ridden by her owner. The match 
to this animal was also tidden. The first premium of 
$50 in plate and also the second premium for pair of 
mules for farm and draft purposes, was awarded to Jas. 
H. Adams, of Clay county, Mo. A pair of beautiful 
snow white, matched mules now came in and were driven 
around in a buggy by theirewner. Jas. H. Adams, of 
Clay county, Mo.. took the premium, $50 in plate, on a 
wad of dark bays, for carringe pur nder the 

ead of three year old mare mules, J. H. Adams took the 
$50 premium, He also received another premium $25 
on two year olds, Aiso for year old and under two, to 
same gentleman. On the best horse mules of two years, 
Adams again carried off the silver cup. After which 
he received two more premiums, This gentleman re- 
ceived nine premiums on mules, ; 

A ferocious looking little Buffalo was now led around 
to diversify somewhat the tte of these mulish 
exercises. John Gibbs, of Mo., received a premium on 
this animal. 

Sappie Sraciions.—There were now five entries of 
saddle stallions, of four years of age, one a beautifully 
moving dark bay, ridden by a negro boy; another a 
handsome dapple gray, backed by his owner. A few 
roan horses also entered the ring, and there was quite a 
spirited contest among them, e only premium, a $50 
silver pitcher, was awarded to the dark pay 3; he belongs 
to W. G. Hundley, of Madison county, [linois. 

Gevoines.—Geldings of four years of age were next 
admitted. Six entrics of this class. A $30 premium 
was assigned to J. 1. Edmondson, of Memphis, Tenn., 
for a fine dark bay. 

Presentation OF PLAte.—Immediately after dinner 
Rablendid silver piteber was presented by Mr. Barrett, 

@ President of the association, to Chas. P. Randiett, of 
Mendota, Ills., for the intrepidity and daring with 
which he manuged his horse after being thrown from 
his buggy. 

Roapsters.—The roadsters which were not shown on 
Thursday were now driven in. There were about twenty 
éntries in all, but as thoy were anecessively ruled out of 
the ring, there were bat eight left. The $100 silver 

iteher was at length awarded to Chas, M. Elleard, of 

Louis, county, for a handsome chestnut sorrel, “Belle 
of the West ;’’ second, to L. L. Dorsay, of Jefferson co., 
Ky., for “ Lady Morgan,’’ after a néck-and-neck contest, 
in which the drivers exhibited some excellent jockeying. 

Mares.—Mares of three years old and under four 
Were next entered. There ‘were only three contestants 
for this premium ($50 in plate), which was awarded to 
Blias Dorsay, of Jofferson county, Ky. The diploma 


.| old mare. 


was given to E. H. Renfro, of Springfield, Ii). A silver 
itcher valued at $50 was awarded to A. Harper, of St, 
uis county, for “Lady Morgan,” the best two year 
lias Dorsay, of Ky., took the diploma. 
SIXTH DAY—LAST. 


At eleven o’clock the exercises inthe arena commenced 
by the exhibition of Durbain Bulls of all ages, for the 
sweepstake premium of plate, valued at $300. Six an- 
imals were led into the ring, two of them beantifuj 
white bulls of fine developements ; the others were roan 
and spotted, as smooth and fine skinned as moles, and ag 
docile as lambs. The first premium was given to “De 
fender,’’ belonging to A. G, Parr, of Champaign county, 
Illinois. For the beat Hereford bull shown, a silver 
or and goblet was awarded to J.J. Towles, of Hen- 
erson county, Ky., for “ Foster,’’ a dark brown animal 
of exquite shape and large size. 
Seven beautiful cows were now admitted to the arena 
and led mony around, The judges, after judicious] 
examining all their points, and considering their qual 
ties and pedigrees, concluded to award the premium to 
“Talip, belonging to J. M. Brown, of Sangamon co,, 
Illinois, for his beautifl roan cow, distinguished for her 
matronly appearance and gentle manner. She possessed 
all the characteristics of all the best breeds, and the 
award was greeted with great applause, and several 
ucts were thrown, too. 

f best pair of matched horse mules there were but 
two entries, and the premium was awarded to J. H, 
Adams, of Clay county, Mo., who also took another pre- 
mium on horse mules. For the best pair of mare mules 
the premium was awarded to J.J. McKay, of Pike 
county, Mo. 

After dinner there was a grand entrance of stallions 
of all breeds and ages to contend for the $300 prize of 
the Association, to be awarded to the best animal re- 
gardijess of blood or age. 

Charles L. Hunt’s fine white draught stallion, “ Nor- 
man,’’ which took a premium on Monday, attracted ee 
pecial attention for his beauty and strength of limb— 
After sixteen horses had entered, the favorite “St. Law- 
rence,’’ came in; about the same time “Silver Heels,” 
“Paragon Morgan,’’ and other celebrities. 

St. Lawrence”’ and “Flying Cloud” soon became ex- 
cited and commenced racing. After two or three rounds 
when the contest was becoming quite animated, and as 
the biood warmed up, and every one leaned excitedly 
forward, “Flying Cloud,” in trying to pass his opponent 
tan into the wheel and a terrible collision ensued. The 
driver of “St. Lawrence’ was thrown out and dragged 
around the ring. The other driver was also precipitated 
to the ground, and the buggies becoming interlocked, 
they were all dragged some twenty or thirty feet, inex- 
tricably mingled. Both buggies were broken to splin- 
ters, and the wheels spun out in all directions. A dread- 
ful death seemed to await both horses, when the crowds 
who sprung over in the arena, rushed forward and ex 
trieated them from the impending perils. After this 0¢ 
currence we had another excitement. “St. Lawrence,” 
after a neck and neck race with “Silver Heels,’’ u 
his driver and had all the ring to himself. He dashed 
around at the top of his speed, and was not secured un- 
til after he had coursed the arena eleven times. After 
all the excitement had subsided, the judges conferred 
the biue ribon upon “Barnum,’’ owned by Levi Dixon, 
of Cole county, Mo. The premium consisted of two st 
perb silver pitchers, valued at $300. After the horses 
had been driven out a premium of plate was awarded t 
T. T. January, of St. fovle county for the best mare— 
The entries were of all breeds and ages. 

For the best sucking colt there were five entries, the 
remium was awarded to Sam’l. Tucker, of Kentucky, 
or a beautiful animal, called “Fanny Campbell.” 

After this there were eight entries of saddle horses; 
several of them were much admired. The premium was 
bestowed upon a horse belonging to D. W. Hundly, of 
Madison county, [1]. Now came the great contention 
for the $300 eleetrotype Baily prize to be given to the 

best horse, mare or gelding, of any age. There were 
thirteen entries in the ring, all of them traly model a2 
imals. The competition was decidedly sharp, and 
considerable deliberation amongst the judges it was at 
length awarded to “Y oung Barnton,”’ a splendid animal 
recently imported by the Illinois Stock Company, and 
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ee tee weer 00000. He belongs to J. H. Stockdale, of 
Springfield, Ii),, and is certainly one of the noblest ani- 
mals we ever had the plessure of inspecting. 

The concluding ceremonies were a grand cavalcade of 
ali the premium stock. 
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Froirs anp Farmacea true Proper Feop or Man. 
Being an Attempt to Prove from History, Animal 
Physiology and istry, that the Original, Natural 
ae Best Diet of Man is derived from the Vegetable 


Kingdom. By John Smith. With notes illus- 
trations, by a T. Trali, M. D: 


“ And God said, Behold I have given you every herb 
bearing seed, which is u the face of all the earth, and 
every tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding 
seed ; to you it shall be for meat.” Gen. i: 29. 


From the foregoing extract and from other facts which 
the author adduces, he argues that the original food of 
man in his primitive condition, was exclusively of a 
vegetable character, and that no change has since taken 
place in his mature and condition that renders flesh eat- 
ing necessary. 

Viewing man physivclogically, he is probably adapted 
toa wider range, or greater variety of food than any 
other animal, because, also, he is adapted to a wider 
range of climate than any other. 

Whether man should now confine himself exclusively 
toa fruit and farinaceous diet or not, we will not at- 
tempt to argue, but one fact is certain, that a majority 
of the American people, and particularly those of the 
seuthern portion of the Uaion, eat too much meat to 
enjoy health and long life. We have been very justly 
styled a nation of dyspeptics, and the universal preva- 
lence of this disease, nodoubt, arises from this fact. 

There is no country or climate under the sun better ad- 
apted to the production of so great a variety of fruit as 
the United States, and it is te be regretted that its culture 
hag been so long and so much neglected. It is, however, 
gratifying to witness an increasing interest in this de- 
partment of horticultare. We believe that just in pro- 
portion as we increase the culture of the better fruits, in 
the same proportion will disease dimiaish in the human 
family. 

From neesssity we have for a long time been confined 
to an exclusive vegetable diet, and with the most bene- 
ficial results, a course dictated by experience long before 
we read the work before us. 

To the general reader, and particularly those suffering 
from impaired digestive powers we would recommend 
this work. It is published by Fowler & Wells, New 
York, from the second London edition, and is probably 
for sale in the book stores generally. 





Hungarian Grass Seed. 


N. B. Presron, raiser and dealer in Hungarian grass 
seed. Will supply orders in Missouri, Ilinois and Jowa, 
and give any required information as to the cultivation 
or the quality of the hay, with or without the seed. 

N. B. PRESTON, 

Nov. Albia, Monroe Co., Iowa, 


STOCK PLACE, 

NEAR NASHVILLE, TENN. 
I have fitted out, perhaps the most extensive Stock 
in America, and aim to keep for sale at all times, 
all the varieties of live stock that are useful to man, 
@nd-not inferior to any that can be found in any part 
Arche I intend to = . - ase we as the 

nd of animals can be affo on any place. 

* Oet2t. M. R. OOGK RILL. 








Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 
AN AMERICAN BOOK FOR AMERICAN FARMERS !! 
It treats of the diseases peculiar to the American 
climate. 
It recommends simple modern remedies instead of 
as gees sheet to tebe horse i 
es how to r n health, and 
meena tiwtiEame er 
It only costs One Dollar, and will be sent by mail 


valuable catalogue of Agricultural Books will be 
sent gratis to all who apply. A. 0. MOORE. 
1t Agricultural Book publisher. 140 Fulton.st., N. Y. 


American Farmers’ Encyclopedia. 
The most Comprehensive work on American Agricul- 
ture, and a work of real value. 
Twelve hundred pages, seventeen Lithographic Plates, 
Price $4. gent by matt id ipt of 
n mail, post , on receipt of price. 
Cataloguge of itural. Books sent erate >. appli 
RE. 


cants. A. 0 
1t Agricultaral Book publisher, 140 





Fulton et., BW. Y, 


A NEW IDEA. 

For 25 cents I send to any address, my “ Self-Instruc- 
tor’’ how to make Corn-Brooms. Any one can under. 
stand it, and can go right to work and make brooms. 
The beauty of this plan consists in its simplicity and the 
mere trifle the aparatus employed costs, which can be 
procured anywhere. When a broom is worn out anoth- 
er can be attached to the same handle in 15 to 20 min- 
utes, or any number in the same proportion of time. If 
you have any broom corn send for it at once. It is worth 
many times the price I ask for it. In an editorial no- 
tice of the “‘ Self-Instructor,’’ the Selin’s Grove Demo- 
crat says: “we cheerfully recommend it as something 
we]l worthy the attention of all who are growing Broom 
Corn.” Address P. H. FISHER, 

Selin’s Grove, Snyder Co., Pa. 


New Treatise on Land Surveying. 
Just Published. By 
E. C.& J. BIDDLE. Philadelphia. 


A Treatise on Surveying, in which the theory and 
practice are fullyexplained. Preceded by a short Trea- 
tise on Loguthms, and alse by a compendious system of 
Plane Trigonometry. The whole illustrated by numer- 
ous examples. By AMUEL ALSOP, author of a“ Trea- 
tise on Algsbra, &e. 

In the e named work the author has presented the 
theory plainly and comprehensively ; has given definite 
and precise directions for practice, and has embraced in 
it everything which an extensive business in land snr- 
veying would be likely to require. Bt 

e work will be mailep at $1,75, including postage. 


TREES AND PLANTS. _ 
WM. R. PRINCE & CO., 


Flushing, Long Island, near New York. 


Select Catalogue of Trees and Plants unrivalled in 
every department. 
The following Descriptive Catalogues, which are sent 
gratis to applicants who enclose stamps, comprise every 
variety worthy of Culture, with Rejected Lists of worth- 
less fruits, many of which are still cultivated elsewhere: 
No. 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Shrubs, and Plants. 

No. 2—Roses, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Phlox Iris. 
and other Flowring Plants, 

No, 4—Wholesole Catalogue for Nurserymen and Dealers. 

No. 6—Strawherries, Description of 105 select varieties. 

No. 9—Bulbous Flowers of every class, together with 
250 varieties of Poenies, also Dahlias, and other 
rare Flowring plants. 

No, 11—Treatis on the Culture of the Chinese Potato, 
with reduced prices. 

All articles are of the first quality at moderate prices, 
and will be forwarded properly packed to any part of 


th 4 
gale WM. R. PRINCE. 











Oct. 1t. 











Emery’s Patent Changeable Railroad Horse Powers, 
THRESHERS, SEPARATORS, SAWS, FAN MILLS, &C. h 

GRAIN DRILLS, of Superior Construction, FIELD ROLLERS, in sections of cast iron, ~ 
HARROWS, PLOWS, CORN SHELLERS, CLOVER HULLERS, HAY PRESSES, &C., &@)~ 
With a complete stock of ry 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTRAL 


TOOLS AND SEEDS, 


Both for Farm and Garden, all on the most approved terms; at Wholesale Retail, at the 
CHICAGO AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
204 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
Sept2t HENRY D. EMERY & co. 





Loean Sieeper, Louis, Mo. St. Wm. M. Lixpty, 8t. Jacobs, I. 
SLEEPER cw LINDY 


Will continue the business of 


SETTING AND GROWING HEDGE FENCES 


We will give due attention personally, and by carefully —. agencies, wherever can be 
quantities to justify. 
ort well matured our plans, and united permanently, we intend our performances shall be tho 
faithful, and insist upon being considered ResroNsIBLE and aBiping. Our terms shall be reasonable and u 
write us for circulars. 
I= a attention given to the resuscitation and completion of old, neglected Hedges. oO 
eat? lants, good and fresh, always on hand in proper season. Printed instructions noc 188 t 








